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Foreword 


T his bulletin is one of a series reporting tfic findings of investigations 
undertaken during 1936-37 under the Project in Research in Uni- 
versities of the Office of Education. The project was financed under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, and conducted in accordance 
with adffftnistrative regulations of the Works Progress Administration. 
Study findings in addition to those reported in this series will be made 
\ available in other Office of Education or institutional publications. 

The Project in Research in Universities represents a unique and signifi- 
cant innovation in cooperative research. Sixty universities and comparable 
institutions located in 32* States, the District of Columbia, dnd Hawaii 
combined efforts with the pffice of Education to conduct 40 studies, 23 of 
which were proposed by the Office and 17 by the institutions. Each 
institution was invited to participate in all bf the approved ‘studies that it 
was in a position to undertake. From 1 to 14 studies were conducted in 
each institution, and a total of more than 150 separate study reports were 
made to the Office of Education. 

An important feature of the project was the widespread and coordinated 
attack on each problem by a number of universities* at the same time.. 
Each study proposed by the Office of Education and accepted \>y the 
universities was conducted ^y 2 or more institutions. As many as 31 
institutions, located in®0 States representative. of each major geographical 
division of the country, participated- in one study alone. The task of 
planning, administering, and supervising the many projects and studies on - 
a national scale, under complex and often difficult conditions, demanded 
the finest type of cooperative endeavor. Except in two places whqre quali- 
« fied relief workers could not be found or retained, every institution which 
actually began work on the project carried it through to successful compje- 
)*\ tion. The fine professional spirit in which responsibility for the work was 
accepted and maintained by the institutions made possible the successful, 
completion of the project within approximately 1 year. 

With this professional spirit of cooperation in worth-while research and 
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study of educationaf ‘problems, was manifested a strong humanitarian 
desire to join hands with Federal agencies striving during the years of the 
depression to afford gainful and socially desiraye employment to college 
graduates or former college students in the 'type of work for which they 
were best prepared. For these contributions to educational research and\j 
to the social good of the Nation, the Office of Education extepds to its 
colleagues and helpers in the universities of the country its grateful 
acknowledgment and appreciation. ' 

The' present bulletin is one of three publications resulting from a series of 
studies concerned with successful practices in teaching English to bilingual 
children. This is a problem the importance of which has been increasingly 
recognized in recent years. It is hoped that these initial publications 
relating to methods usecfin specific school systems will be stimulating and 
suggestive in the further development of instructional programs suited to 
the needs of children coming from homes in which English is used only 
secondarily or not at all. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

' 1 / Assistant Commissioner oj Education. 


Coordinator’s Statement 

' ♦ 


T he educational welfare of children of native ^nd n^hority groups in 
continental United States and its outlying parts- involves instructional 
procedures which in recent years are becoming more and more recognized 
as constituting specialized problems in education. They are involved both 
in method and content of instruction and are' particularly significant during 
the early school years. 

Bilingualism is generally recognized as offering serious instructional diffi- 
culties among minority groups, .while social and economic adjustment in 
the homes frogi which the majority of bilingual children come are necessarily 
reflected in the conduct and attitudes as well as in progress In the school 
studies of the children concerned. i 

Adaptation of curriculum content to the ability, needs, and experiences of 
children from foreign-speaking homes; the development of appreciative 
understandings onrthe part of the teacherS as well as the parents; the 
school’s responsibility for the acquisition of facility in the use of English in 
the early years of the child’s school life in order that he may profit from later 
instruction as well as for practical social reasons, all offer a continuing sue-' 
cession of teaching problems. ' 

The language situation in Hawaii is unique. The population is made up 
of many races, speaking distinctly different languages. Sometimes more 
than one foreign tongue is spoken within a single home. The situa'fidn is 
further complicatedby the fact thaCpidgin” is the language of the street, 
and is almost universally spoken and understood by thg whole population. 
Probably nowhere else in the world, certainly in no other area under the 
American flag, is there a language situation paralleling that in Hawaii. 
Education officials are alive to the seriousness of the problems involved and 

are experimenting with methods designed to furthei( their solution. •* 

This bulletin is a report pji two studies, the first of vyhyfh is concerned with j 
the type of errors commonly found among school children in Hawaii and, J. 
in some instances, the evidence accounting for their prevalence. The othec^ 
is an account of successful practices in teaching English followed by teache^ 
of bilingual children in Hawaii. Bod* sections^are suggestive to scb^)l 
officials dealing with similar problems and will, it is believed, be of value to % ^ 
the large number of school ^officials, to whom the education of biUngual *- ; 

children is entrusted. m ** * / 

Katherine M. Coo*;, Sluc(y QooyBinator. 
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T he study of successful practices in the teaching of English to bilingual 
children has been conducted at the University of Hawaii in two major 
sections. The first aspect of the problem, reported in part I of this bulletin, 
involved a field study of practices used by successful teachers of Hawaii in 
working for English improvement. In the first chapter will be found a 
full statement concerning the problem considered and the procedure used. 
Chapters II to IV present in the form of case studies views of the work in 
English of 19 teachers. These reports are organized, as far as practicable, 
in terms of the “Master Outline of Elements in the Problem”, which is 
exhibited in appendix Symbols at the beginning of each case report 
refer to parts of this outline. Chapter V sets forth the more outstanding 
findings. However, since the number of teacher situations studied is 
comparatively small and the particular practices reported vary so greatly 
from teacher to teacher, the* chief values for the rpader will doubtless lie 
in direct perusal of the case studies themselves. 

The main field work and the writing of the introductory chapter df part 
I have been handled by Jitsuichi Masuoka, a graduate student^n sociology, 
formerly of the University of Hawaii and more recently of the University 
of Iowa. His special training in methods of sociological research has 
proved most valuable. 

Deep appreciation must be extended to the gerierous cooperating teachers 
who- permitted observation of their work and who gave much time to 
interviews and to the criticizing of preliminary reports on their work. For 
the sake of 'encouraging greater frankness in the descriptions of practice, 
the final case reports are issued, as promised, with no definite mention of 
the names of the teachers or their schools. * 

Acknowledgment is made of the free aid from other persons whose 
cooperation in various ways was essential in the practical prosecution of the 
project: W. Harold Loper, supervising principal for Honolulu schools; 
Gus H. Webling,* supervising principal for rural Oahu schools; Dean 
Benjamin O. Wist, of Teachers College, University of Hawaii; Dr. R. Ray 


Scott, director of the adult education division, University of Hawaii; and 
Mrs. Bertha VVedemeyer, office secretary, adult education division, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

The second major aspect of the study, a comprehensive analysis of usage 
errors among public-school children of Hawaii, is reported in part II. 
The discussion of this portion of the repott is supplemented by the^detailcd 
tabulations of error frequencies presented in appendix D. Gratitude 
should be expressed to the many people who have assisted in part II of this 
study: To the superintendent of schools, Oren E. Long, and the com- 
missioners of public instruction, for permitting the survey; to the five 
supervising principals who suggested schools to use and encouraged the 
cooperation of the teachers; to the principals of the 73 schools who allowed 
their teachers' to help in the study, encouraged them and sent in the material; 
and especially to the many teachers who collected the data. 

Special recognition should be extended to Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
Chief, Division of Special Problems, Office of Eduction, who during a 
visit to fclawaii suggested the idea of the study and who, as coordinator^ 
has given the support of her kindly interest. 

Willis B. Coale, 

« Madorah E. Smith. 
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Part I ' 


Case Reports on the Practices 

* 

and Ideas of Teachers 


_£This part of the report was prepared by Willis 


L Coale, with the assistance of Jitsuichi Ma^uoka J 


[ CHAPTER I ]-r^= 

V- 

Introduction: 

The Problem and Procedure 




HAWAII AS A MULTIPLE-LINGUAL COMMUNITY 

H istorically the plantation economy is responsible for the polychrome 
and polyglot population of the Islands. In 1936 there were 393,277 
people living in Hawaii; of which the people of Asiatic origin — 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Filipinos — constituted 60.4 percent;. 
Hawaiianrs and part-Hawaiians, 15.1 .percent; other Caucasians, 14.5 per- 
cent; Portuguese and Spanish, 7.9 percent; and Puerto Ricans and others, 
2.1 percent (tables 1 and 2). Therefore, the extent of foreign influences 
upon the development of English in Hawaii can hardly be over estimated. 

In Hawaii the immigrant languages tend to persist as long as the immi- 
grant communities with all their heritages continue. Because of the 
strength of his old-world language habits, an immigrant adult is never 
quite at home in a language other than his own. 'Moreover, his sentiment 
apd his life within the transplanted racial group cause him to hold rather 
closely to his native language. 

> 

Table 1 . — Population in Hawaii by racial descent , 1936 1 


Racial groups 

Number 

Percent 

Other Caucasian . . 

57,069 
21. 594 

14 4 

Hawaiian 

5. 4 

Caucasian Hawaiian. _ 

a 19, 391 
18,217 

4.8 

Asiatic Hawaiian 

5.5 

Portuguese 

29,863 

1,261 

7.4 

Spanish.. 

.3 

Chinese 

27. 495 

6.9 


Racial group* 


Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Puerto Rican. 
Other* 


Total. 


Number Percent 


149, 886 
6,682 
53, 550 
7,470 
799 


393, 277 


38 0 
1.5 
13.6 
2.0 
.2 


100.0 


iVnnual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior, June 30, 1936, p. 31. 
Table 2. — Population in Hawaii by nationality , 1936 1 


/ 


Racial group* 


Other Caucasian 

Hawaiian .... 

Caucasian Hawaiian. 

Aaiatic Hawaiian 

Portuguese 1 . 

Spanith 

Chinese 


Citizens 


55.466 

21, 594 
19, 391 
18, 217 
28, 109 

1,036 

22, 768 


Aliens 


1,603 


1,754 
225 
4 727 


Racial group* 


Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino..... 
Puerto Rican. 
Others 


Total. 


Citizens 


110,759 

4,157 

14.478 

7,470 

767 


304,212 


Aliens 


39. 127 
2, 525 
39,072 


32 


89,065 


1 Annual Report of the GoTeroor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the Interior, June 30, 1936, p. 31. 
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I mmigrant communities "in Hawaii are, ' however, economically, noli,, 
ically, and linguistically never completely self-sufficing. Since an immi- 
gi ant participates in the development oT the local economy, he is, by this 
, very, fact, unable to confine his activities strictly within his own group. 

- ^i ermore ’ in hls q uest for a higher social status locally or elsewhere 
Hie encotmterscompetition and conflicts with the members of other groups’ 
In. attempting to adjust himself to life in the nonimmigrant community- 
situation, he faces at once the need of learning another language. How- 
ler since his social contact with the members of other groups remains 
argely on an impersonal and secondary level, and since his educational 

n sZ:i“z as ' r ’ he mua,,y does n °' know enough » - a * e 

As the immigrant gibups reside in Hawaii for a longer period and the 
n 0 reh ,nteraCtl0n amon S various ^ups becomes more frequent, the incom- 
er fim nS ^ e t!T im T an !, langUages are like, V to wan ^ and, in due course 
ime, to be replaced by a more popular type of English. This process 

dechnrrd ntUm h S tH ? nUmbCr 3nd thC im P° rtance of the fi«t generation 
>chne, and as their languages lose the vigorous,’ emotional support of 

heir groups. With increase in the number of the local-born population 

S: ° f th " lr ^ Cial and cultura < heritages, the popular English 
s to gain acceptance and to become the standard community language 

laJm^r^t’ ^ thC Wider commun ity a martial, hybrid 

language which becomes a recognized tool of communication. This lan- 

guage ip Hawaii is popularly known as “pidgin English.” Because of its 

p e idiomatic expressions, its limited vocabulary, and its lack of formal 

grammatical principles, a person with very little o^ no education can 

^ageZb" 3). ““ ‘ h < MrenSth ^ lh ' 

T The ^f gU1S , tIC mUieU ° fan immi ^ ant c hUd in Hawaii is highly complex 

£ ng Publicsch001 he ha * formed certain linguistic habits’ 

Having been born in an immigrant family or at least in a non-English- 
speaking home, he has acquired the dialect and language of his § own 
immediate group. As he comes into contact with a wider social world 
he adopts “pidgin English” as his language. Only when he enters pubhc 

be mt0 the of standard English. Since a Iarg£ part 

of his linguisuc habit-system is composed of unconsciously learned eluents 
of foreign- language idioms, intonations, vocal mannerisms, shadings and 

elements should long pc.ul and?h„^d 
exert a great influence on his learning of English. In short, the strength 

to wh c“T®hUd a u“ t a"| d the “^ pl ' xi, >' of the i^gram social situations 

~ for * he difficulty ■» -<**■« 


Table 3. — Persons 10 years old and orer unable to sbeab English, Classified bv racial descent, 

1930 and 1920 \ 




1930 \ 


* 

* * 

1920 


\ 







Racial group* 


Unable tr 

' speak 

i 

1 l r.able to apeak 


Total 

F.n*l| 

l ?n T'tal 

V- 11 , 1 

Kng’ish « 


number 


i | /lumber 



- 


Number | 

\Pcver, t 


V;mVr 

Per, ent 

I 

1 


3 

V 

5 

r 

$ 

! ! 

Other Caucasian 1 

1 39. Oil 

82 1 

^ 0. 2 

, 17,223 

105 

0.6 

Hawaiian 

17. 7 (0 

1,467 

s > ■ 

r IN 731 

3,695 

19. Z 

Caucaiian Hawaiian 

i v. 8M 

56 

.6 

6, 974 

66 

.9 

Aiiatic Hawaiian 

6, 666 

55 

. 8 

l 3,607 

153 

4.2 

Portuguese 

20, >91 

1,060 

5. 1 

1 7, 9KS 

2,009 

11.2 

Spanish 

927 

106 : 

114 

1,575 

551 

35 0 

Chinese 

20. 240 

4.52k ; 

22.4 

IK, 10S 

6.907 

38. 1 

Japanese %. 

94. 577 

2\l$0 ; 

29.8 

76,961 

41, 730 

54.2 

Korean.. 

4. 502 

1.327 

29.5 

3. 785 

2,062 

54 5 

Filipino 

53, 721 

28,993 | 

54.0 

17. 920 

10,852 

60.4 

Puerto Rican 

4, 637 

972 ' 

21.0 

3, 820 

1, 339 

. 35 1 

Other* 

543 

26 

4*8 

475 

*6 

9.7 

Total ; 

\ 

1 273,037 

06, k22 

24. 5 ; 

* 187, 167 

69,491 

! 


1 Baied on the Fifteenth Ceniui of the United Statei: 1930. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Because of the complex linguistic situation in Hawaii, efforts toward 
improvement have often appeared to be futile. .Furthermore, there are 
conflicting opinions as to the means of bringing about improvement in 
English among bilingual children. 

In the case of some people, even teachfrs occasionally, there appears a 
“why-woiry-about-it” attitude. Their belief is that “pidgin English” is 
sufficient in itself for the island-born. In the case of /Other persons the 
attitude is one of fear of the invasion by “pidgin English.” They decry 
also the presence of foreigners and of foreign-language schools as fraught 
witfpgrave corrupting influences. 

Opposed to this belief is the contention of many people, including a 
large proportion of the 'teachers, that the present form of popular English 
, represents merely a stage in the cycle of language development, and that 
improvement of local English is therefore possible. The only questions 
are those of time and of the development of the way of teaching bilingual 
children. The attitude of this group is one of seeking, experimenting, and 
forever attempting to improve the situation. These people are, in their 
own individual way, artists in their teaching. Jt is their skill and their 
creative ingenuity that need to be shared by others. 'In realizadon of such 
a neeji, the present survey has been made. 

To describe in tfetail the work of a f^r successful teachers with bilingual 
children is the primary purpose of the study. Specifically, the object of the 

A 
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investigation is to consider (1) how a successful teacher conducts her work 

in English as a whole, and (2) how she carries out corrective teaching in 
English, in particular. - 

To this end, information has been collected from 19 teachers in rural 
Oahu and in the city of Honolulu, resulting in a descriptive account of 
their teaching of English to bilingual • children. These teachers were 
selected as “more successful in teaching English on the basis of recom- 
mendation by supervising principals or, in some cases, by school principals 
To .study the problem adequately, however, would require a treatment 

much more extensive and diversified than has been possible in this brief 
survey. 

• METHOD OF OBTAINING DATA 

In seeking light on the problem dependence iias been placed on- (1) 
observation of teaching methodsactually being carried on by the cooperat- 
ing teachers, (2) personal interviews, or (3) a combination of the two 
methods. 

It should be noted at the outset that the more objective quantitative 
method of research has not been employed. Such a method, while it would 
be of great value for certain problems, is, in the opinion of the authors, not 
suitable for the present study. It has been assumed that teaching is pot 
mere pedagogical science; that it is an art as well. Su^being the case', it, 
like other human social activities of ipore profound natmr^ShHqsi descrip- 
tion in terms of the average and thelstandard deviation. r 

A word might be said about limitations in the use of the questionnaire 
method of obtaining data. The usefulness of this method would be depend- 
ent on the extent to which teachers answering the questions were capable of 
analyzing their own situation, quite is much as on the accuracy and 
integrity of their replies and on their willingness to cooperate. The result 
would be a senes of statements lacking in continuity, and revealing, at best 
only the more external and obvious features of practice in teaching. It 
would fail to reveal a descriptfon of the classroom situation-of the teaching 
and the learning process as a single integrated whole. 

- Thc m ° st s, g nifican t information can be obtained, it is believed, through 
observation and personal interviews, and the data thus obtained, when 
accurately presented and cautiously interpreted, will be the most valuable 
for other teachers of English. 

Success in observation and personal interviews is the result of careful 
planning. One of the essential - aspects of, the process is the conceptual 
background which determines the nature of the ^questions to be asked 
Obviously what the investigator gets depends partly on what he considers 
to be vital and relevant data. This means that he must have an outline 
which can be used as a guide for securing the desired informatjon. The 

v .'7 
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function of the outline is both to suggest questions to be asked and to 
furnish a basis for fitting the collected material into a coordinated pattern. 
A good outline is like an architectural design or an engineer’s blue print. 
For this most obvious reason, the first task was to formulate an oudine for 
this study. (See appendix A.) 

Another essential phase of the interviewing process consists in securing 
full cooperation of those interviewed. Therefore, steps were taken to 
secure the full backing of the Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the local supervising principals, and the principals of the schools to 
be visited. The willingness of the principals and of the teachers was 
secured through correspondence. The supervising principals assisted by 
submitting tentative lists of successful tbachers or of schools where they 
would be found, and by securing the cooperation of the school principals. 
After the completion of these necessary preliminaries, a letter and a copy 
'of the outline to be employed in the study were sent put to each cooperating 
teacher. (See appendices A and B.) 

Care was devoted to building, up rapport between the interviewer and 
interviewees. The lat’ter were frankly informed of the purpose’ add the 
nature of the study, so as to leave no room for doubt as to the motive. 
They were told that the information furnished would be treated anony- 
mously in the final report. It was also pointed out that they were selected 
' by the supervising principals or school principals as being among the more 
successful teachers of English to bilingual children and that this was an 
opportunity to give valuable assistance to others who are eager to improve 
their teaching procedure. 

Finally, after securing consent from a teacher to permit observation or. 
. to grant an interview, the field worker made his first formal call. In the 
case of observation, the investigator tried to become a part of the classroom 
situation and to spend a whole day with the teacher, noting down carefully, 
with the aid of the outline, whatever she did that might have a significant 
bearing on the study. 

Through personal interviews two types of information were secured, one 
of which was mainly objective in nature. It was composed of the data on 
‘ teaching practices not represented in the course of the given day, and was 
supplementary to the information secured through direct observation. An- 
other type of material obtained through the personal interviews wasjargely 
subjective and subde in nature. It had to do with the jdeas of the teachers 
concerning their teaching practices and the problems involved in the teach- 
ing and learning situation. * 

Unfortunately the interviews often had to be carried on in the classroom 
during the spare moments of the teachers. In order to make the interviews 
asjjjief and as precise as possible, every question was fJhrased in such a \yay 
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s to elicit a concrete and specific answer rather than a general response In 

■ Cases . the lmervicws wer ' carried on at the teacher's own horn and on 
such occasions more complete data were secured. In a number of instances 
a second visit was necessary in order to round out the notes 
To insure greater validity for all reports, preliminary Write-Ups of the 
ot^rvanons and interviews were submitted to the teaVhers for criticism 
s plan has permuted an unusual degree of accuracy of report and also a 

macher R ra " 0n °I '!“ P ° im ° f V ' eW ° f ,he ittterviewcr and that of the 
c ',- h ° f ‘ he r ") ulrem c n >s of final editing after the leathers’ 

m, asms had been recetved, the final case reports cannot pretext™, 

used for smr ^ phraseolo ?>'’ the first personal form is 

used lor statements in an interview. „ - 
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=[ CHAP TER II * ]: 


Case Reports on the Practices and Ideas 

A. 

of Teachers in Grades 1-3 


A RURAL FIRST-GRADE TEACHER 
[Observation and interview] 

Opinion as to the Qualifications of a Successful Teacher of English 

[Teacher's statement] 

[ID 1 ] The academic standing and the number of years of experience 
are important, but the vital requirement for successful teaching lies in the 
teacher’s attitude or personality. 

■•‘A good first-grade teacher must always be creative. She needs to hatfc a - - 
rich background. She must be well versed in pjoblems of behavior and -• 
must study carefully her individual pupils. * * 

Understanding, friendliness, and patience are the most important quali- 
ties of a good teacher on the -first-grade level. These personal traits not 
only enable her to work on the level of her pupils’ interests and activities, 
but also help her to be ever stimulating in influence. g 

Aims in Improvement in English 
[Teacher’s statement] 

[HI A] To lead the children. 

1. To speak- freely. 

’ 2. To develop vocabulary. 

3. To use words effectively. 

4. To use simple Engli^i expressions, ^j| 

General Policies ^n English l/fo 
*.•> . [Teacher’s statement^ 

' [VII General] The children come froqaJaomes where little or no English 
is spoken, and, therefore, possess a limited vocabulary. At first they- are' 
usually-' Shy.. I begin by letting them talk about their own experiences— 

1 A» indicated in tjrt AutlibiV Preface, tbit and following tymbtfl refe'r to the appropriate icctioo ol-the outline , •“* . 
(Appeadix A) 011-the basis of which the case studies were made. * V ' 
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about the baby brother or sister, or about happenings around the home or 

in the village. Through the development of free talk, their timidity is 
gradually broken down. 7 

After the children have learned .to speak freely, corrective work is gradu- 
ly begun. Much of the teaching is done by means of special procedures 
such as the use of flash cards and games. This is necessary, for the class- 
room must try to establish habits for which there is little foundation in the 
•home background. 

The results of these methods are clearly seen. The children speak freely 
They develop their vocabulary in regard to both new words and meanings' 

They sense the importance of good English, trying to correct themselves all 
through the dav. 

♦ ' 

How Good English is Carried Into the Home 
[Teacher’s statement] 

r 

^Nlany parents visit their children in school during the course of the year 
'"They are asked to cooperate by urging the use of good English in the home. 
The children are also encouraged to speak their best away from school, and 
take much pride in doing so. A great deal of improvement is accomplished 
through parent assistance. 

Opinion Concerning Effects of Preliminary Kindergarten Training 

[Teacher’s statement] 

* » • 

My observation is that the children with kindergarten training talk more 
freely and adjust themselves more readily to classroom activities than do 
those who come to us directly from their homes. ‘ Kindergarten preparation 
apparently gives them a richer command of words, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they speak better English. They use “pidgin English” 
as much as other children do. 

The Use of Singing 
* [Teacher’s explanation] 

[VII B] Wc^hink singing, in addition to reading and other activities, 
is a helpful means of improving English. Especially in the lower grades, 
the .children love to sing. Delight in music is almost an inborn trait. 
Through teaching them to sing many songs we keep their interest always 

high. Singing helps children to open the mouth wide and to loosen the 
vocal organs. . 

[VI I D] The songs consist of groups of poetical sentences which illustrate 
gobd English form. By means of singing, the children enrich their vocabu- 
lary and learn to use correct sentences. ~ A 
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[VII F] \ye go through the whole of a new song first by reading it out 
loud. We emphasize correct enunciation and pronunciation, and for the 
difficult words give special drill. To be assured that the correct pronuncia- 
tion has been learned, we call on several pupils to read the words aloud. 
Since the loyc of singing is so strong, the correction of speech' defects has 
caused no noticeable loss of interest. 

The degree of carry-over from singing to pupils’ daily spoken English 
depends, in our opinion, much on the kinds of songs taught. As long as the 
ideas are based on their own experience or grow but of their interests* there 
tends to be a significant carry-over. Therefore, in addition to standard 
songs, we teach songs which have been created by ourselves. The following 
is a sample: 

“Litde boy, little boy, 

Where is vour mother?'’ ' 

“My mother is washing clothes.” \ 

“Little boy, little boy, 

Where is your father? ” 

V‘My father is working in the field.” ~ 

I 

The Use of Reading and of Story Making 
[Observation] 

[VII B] After several songs the teacher suggested, “Let us read. Will 
you all come and sit here so you can see the reader?” The class sat on the 
floor in a semicircle facing the stand on which hung Our Big Book , op>en at 
the following story: 

Grandmother 

“How happy I am!” said Dick. 

“How happy I am!” said Jane. 

“Grandmother is here.” 

Grandmother laughed. 

“I am happy,” she said. 

“1 am happy to see you.” v 

“Look!” said Grandmother, 

“Here is something. 

; . Guess what it is.” 

“A ball,” said Dick. 

“Candy,” said Jane. % , 

“Not candy,” said Grandmother. 

“Not a ball. . 

Guess, guess!” 

% * “I can not guess,” said Dick. ' 

[VII F] The teacher read the whole story through. Then taking each 

sentence ‘separately, she read it slowly and emphatically with the aid of a 

» * 
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pointer. The children read after her and imitated the manner of her 
reading, enunciation, and intonafton. 

Then ^e teacher asked, “Who wot/ld like to make a story by using a 

pack of flash cards?” The children rai*d their hands. She mid two boys 

John and Shun,,, to go to one side of the room and to work on an original 

rSit 'i'b' rCSt ° f thC ClaSS continued w »th their reading. 

t k s- H PUpU WaS chosen t0 lead the class in reading while the 
eacher listened carefully to each child’s pronunciation. She interrupted 

several times, correcting theVnunciatioh and pronunciation of such words 
as Grandmother and “happy.” 

[\ 1 1 D] \leanwhile John and Shunji were busy in their creative ad- 
^enture. They took the flash cards from the box which goes with Our Big 
Book, and picked out those which expressed their ideas most appropriately . 

They made a story by placing a series of cards in the pockets. The following 
is the product: 5 


“How happy I am.” 

- “I am happy,” said father. 
“I am happy,” said mother. 
“I see some candy. 

I see sonje-cbdkies.” 


A sample of creative work done by the whole class, 
good usage, is as follows: 


as an aid in developing 


Mickey and Minnie Mouse 

“Hello, everybody, 

I am Micky Mouse.” 

Where is Minnie Mouse? 
“She is not here.” 


„ Minnie Mouse, Minnie Mouse, 

“Here I am.” 

“Where have you been.-”’ 

“I have been sweeping the house.” 

% 

Means of Vocabulary Development 
[Teacher’s statement] 

aiTv!L c, ,hJ^r; h rMdi ° 8, ,alk , ing ' and *■> cu*™™ 

’ children are constantly learning new words. Whenever a 
new term appears, I teach it as part of a whole sentence. I give a synonym 
in a complete sentence and use the new word in as many different ways^as 
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possible in order to show the permissible variety in vocabulary. 1 prepare 
a flash card of the new term arid by daily drill help make it a part of the 
children’s own daily vocabulary. 

[VII H] Whenever any child happens to use a new word thus learned, 
I praise him, saying, “Children, did you notice that John used the word 
we just learned? That’s good work. John.” 

The Use of Games and Activities 


[VII Dl] 1 . .-1 game dramatizing .actions [teacher's statement, and obser- 
vation]. 

"“The objective of this game”, explained the teacher, “is to teach the chil- 
dren to report in complete sentences what they observe, especially to help 
them form the habit of saying, ‘You are drawing a picture’, or ‘You are 
jumping’, or ‘No; I am not drawing a picture’, or ‘Yes, I am jumping’, etc.” 
*- “In instilling the correct form to be used in the gatoe, I first carry out 
the act. My children speak the sentence ohee or several times in order to 
fix it in mind. It is repeated daily until the children really learn to say 
correcdy, ‘I am writing’, or ‘You are writing.’ ” 

Following is a description of the game as seen by the observer: 

^ The children sat on the floor in a circle, while Shunji stood in the r ertH- - 
At the word of the teacher he began to jump. “What am I doing?” he 
asked. 

“You are jumping”, replied all the children. 

“Yes, I am jumping”, said Shunji. 

He then chose John to take his place. Now John performed another 
act and asked, “What am I doing?” 

“You are writing”, replied the others. 

“Yes, I am writing”, said John. 

In such a manner the game continued until the children showed signs 
of disinterestedness. Then the teacher suggested, “Now, let’s try another 
game.” 

2. A question and -answer game [teacher’s statement]. 

[VII Dl] The children sit in a semicircle. One child is chosen to ask 
questions. 

“What did you do last night, Mary?” 

“I went for a walk.” * 

“Did you draw a picture, James?” 

“Yes, I drew a picture.^ 

“What did you drawt?” 

“I drew a house.” 
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This little game makes the children think quickly and speak faster. They 
learn to answer in full sentences instead of in the usual single word. 

3. Teaching good usage in the dining room. 

[VII D] The children of each grade go to eat in the dining room at least 
3 weeks out of every school year. This is an excellent place lor conversa- 
tion.. Here good manners, as well as good English, are taught. The-chil- 
dren set their own tables, serve the food, and clean up. Thev learn to say 

May I have some brcatf, please?” “What do you have for your lunch?”’ 
I have fruit for lunch”, etc. 

"Only children who speak good English in the dining room are allowed 
to help with the meal; therefore, all are very careful of their speech Tor 
one of their pleasures is to help set the tables and to wash and dry the dishes 


Fse 0F Flash Cards and Games 
[Teacher’s statement] 

' 1 ‘ ThC objcctivc of th « Particular language game is to teach 

the children to say, “He is not here”, or “He is here”, instead of saying 

“Wh n ° o.! ,f gamC . because one day when I asked James! 

* Wh crc w John. , he replied in pidgin English, “He no stay.” 

So I wrote oil a piece of cardboard for drill the sentence, “He is not here ” 
This is the way the game is carried out. <£ach child’s name is printed on a 
card’ * send part of the members oqtside. When I flash a card with a 
pupil s name before the children who are in the room, they reply “He for 
she) is not here”, or “He (or she) is here.” This drill has been going on for 

• some time, and nowadays rarely do I hear, “He no stay.” 

[VII D, H] 2. In trying to dramatize the need of discarding incorrect 
forms of conversational English, I have been following a scheme of this kind. 
Whenever a child makes a mistake in his conversation, I immediately call 
the attention of the whole class, saying “Listen, everybody; John has just 
said I no have when I asked him, ‘Where is your pencil?’ I think it is 

’ n0t ng t m ^ h 501111(18 bcttcr > do not havc my pencil’, or ‘I no have 
m . y „ P< !Jf U ? f °, fcoursc m y childrcn "dl reply, “I- do not have my pen- 
cil. Then I ask one of the pupils to draw a picture of a boy named “I 
. no have” and’ to throw it into the waste basket. Meanwhile I write the 

f u!™’ 7 d ° n0t haVC ” ° n tWO flash cards ’ ° nc of 'hem I post on 
the blackboard so that the children can see it. The other I keep for my 

own use in drill. The whole class reads over and over this correct form so 
that they will not make the same mistake again. i 


The following are Samples of the series of cards in my room: 


I have finished 

/ • 

I do not have a pencil 


/ 

I am going to buy lunch 

V 

Here lam 



May I wash my hands 

i 

I 

I cannot 



| 

I am reading 

1 

* 

Are we going to write 

• 

♦ 

She is not here 

1 

1 

It is my name 


' 

I have not finished 


Where is my book 

! 


h 

Drill on Enunciation 

} 

[Teacher’s explanation] 

[VII F] Th is the sound we are working on at present. Our children are 
shown that in making the th sound we must broaden the tip of the tongue, 
then place it between tljp teeth, and finally blow softly. This is first done 
without making the sound. Here our emphasis is on the accurate manipu- 
lation of the vocal mechanism. After the children have grasped the idea, 
we tell them to blow the air through and say the, fifth, teeth , and other words 
containing the th sound. By constantly drilling on this sound in such words 
as father, mother, brdther, tooth, this, the children acquire the correct speech 
habit. Other sounds which trouble our children are those of i, p, k, g, /, 
and r. Short vowels are also very difficult. 
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In teaching pronunciation the teacher is always the model. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable the way the children imitate their teacher’s accent and 
her mannerisms in speech. We find it best practice to begin corrective 
work with the first day of the school year, because the children learn to 
regard it as a part of their daily activity. 

s 

Direct Correction jpF Oral Errors 
[Observation] 

[VII H] When the teacher asked the pupils to hand in their drawing 

arithmetic, or language work, she added, “Please do not forget to write 
your name on the paper.” 

Then one of the children said, “Oh, Mrs, E : ,' I did not put 

my name.” F 

Here, class, which is better to say, ‘1 did not write my name’, or ‘I did ‘ 
not put my name’?” * 

did " ot V rite my name”, replied some of the more alert ones. 

, . .Ye 8 , that ’ s n S ht ”« answered the teacher. “Now let everyone say ‘1^ 
did not write my name.’ ” 7 ’ 

A HONOLULU FIRST-GRADE TEACHER 
/ [Chiefly observation] 

Opinion as to Qualifications of the Teacher 
[Teacher’s statement] 

[I D] It requires much patience to teach the first graders. A teacher * 
cannot afford to lose her temper. 

The first year of school is very important in conditioning the children’s 
attitude toward school life as a whole. Whether they learn to ‘like their 
studies or to play hookey” from school depends so much on the way their 

first-year teacher treats them. . y ( 

In September the children come to us understanding but a few words 
of what we tell them. They smile and merely look at us, because they 
don t understand what has been said. It takes the understanding heart of 
a mother to make tfiem learn English and talk freely. 

I love to teach the first graders, because I can see at the close of the school 
year how the children who originally seemed blank have become active 
pupils. They read, write, give their reports in good English, take part in 
play, and act on their own initiative. Whenever I witness such a remark- 
able growth as this in children, I know that educational efforts have not 
been in vain. 
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Directions For Daily Work Posted as Model For Children’s Usage 

Our Program 


[VII D] 

1 . We sing. 

2. We recite. 

3. We plan. 

4. We count. 

5. Health game. 

6. We work. 

7. We drink milk. 

8. We play. 


9. We read. 

10. We eat. 

11. We scst. 

12. Big recess. 

13. Story time 

14. Music games. 

15. We clean our 

room. 


Use of Conversation About Routine Classroom Activities 
Collecting lunch money. 

After finishing the roll call the teacher proceeded to gather the lunch 
.money by saying, “Lunch money, please.” 

.The pupils took their money to the teacher. 

“Now, how many pupils are going to have penny drinks this morning?”’ 
asked the teacher. “Those who are going to buy drinks please' stand.” 

Three children stood up. Then the teacher asked the whole class, 
“Children, can you tell me how many are going to buy penny drinks?” 

“There are three children”, replied the pupils. 

“That’s right”, qpnfirmed the teacher. 

“How many boys and girls are going to buy their lunches today? Will 
you please stand up?” 

Several pupils stood up. Mary stood and began counting the number of 
pupils who were standing. 

“There are eight children who are going to buy their lunches today”, 
reported the child. 

“Will Mary go to the board and write the number 8 after the word 
lunch ?' ’ asked the’teacher. So Mary went to the board and wrote lunch — 8. 

“How many pupils are going to buy milk? Will you please stand up?” 
continued the teacher. 

Then John went up and counted those standing. 

“There are seven pupils who are going to drink milk today” reported 
John. * 

“That’s right”, said the teacher, and continued, “Will you put the 
number 7 on the board?” 

John went to the board and wrote, millk — 7. 

. “How many say that is right? We are having lots of trouble with the 
word milk. Who would like to try to spell the word for us?” asked the 
teacher. 
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James, an alert boy, went and wrote the word correctly. 

“That is right! Now everybody spell M-I-L-K and rep/at it five times 

-Tame? ^ ^ the repCtiti ° n lh \ tcacher 

James, will you go to the board and write once more thV word milk*" 

So James wrote it. All, including the teacher, clapped their hands. 


Use of Conversation About A Special Program 

teacher ^ ^ ' SHaU RUt ° Ur program on the ^ard?” began the 

The ,ollowin S i,cn “ <*'" wri tttn downcrne-By one, while ,he 
accompanying conversation was carried on. 


Harriet Leader 

1. The Owl Song 

2. The Woodpecker Song * 

3. Act Little Miss Muffet 

4. Act. . . .The Boy Scouts 

5. Game. . . .The Farmer in the Dell 

6. Health Game 

In setting down this program the teacher reviewed" the words for the 
days, months, etc. 

What month is this?” inquired the teacher. 

“This is the month of January*, replied the class. 

“What date is today, children?” 

A “Today is the twentieth.” * 

“Who will find it on the calendar for us?” 

4 Harriet volunteered and pointed it out for the class. 

“What day of the week is today?” / 

“ Toda y i 5 Wednesday”, answered Elfreda., 

“How do we know today is Wednesday, Elfreda?” 

“Because yesterday was Tuesday”, replied the girl. 

That s right! That’s good !” encouraged the teacher. 

Elfreda went to the calendar and pointed out the day 
“What year is this?” 

‘‘This year is 1937”, answered Yoshito. 

“Who will find 1937 on the calendar for us? Will you, Toshie?” 

Toshie went to the calendar and pointed out the year 1937 
“Is that right?” asked the teacher. ' 

“Yes”, confirmed the class. 

“How many days are there in a week?” 

“Seven days”, said Robert. 
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[VII Dl] “How can you make it better, Robert?” interrupted the 
teacher. / 

“We have seven days in a week”, replied Robert. 

[VII C] “What are they?” 

The pupils volunteered and ga\fe the names of the days. While naming 
them, one child said, “May.” 

“Is that right, children? What is May? Is May a day?” asked the 
teacher. ► 

“No, it is the name of a month”, responded the children. 

“How many months are there in a year?” continued the teacher. 

“Three months”, said one. 

“Thirteen months”, said another. 

“We have twelve months in a year”, answered Robert. 

“Good, Robert. Name one month”, continued the teacher. 

“January’?, said Robert. , 

“May”, responded another- 
* “June”, said still another. 

In this manner the recognition of the names of the months was taught. 
Daily repetition of this type of activity appears to be helpful to the children 
in learning the names of the days, months, an$ years. 


Following Directions Given by the -Teacher 

* ' •' 

[VII B] “I want to know how* many of you have bright eyes and good 
minds today?” said the teacher. “As I write these sentences on the board, 
I want you to do exactly what I write.” 

• “Come to me, Harriet.” (Harriet went up to her.) * 

“Run, Mema.” (Mema ran.) 

“Hop, William.” (William hopped around the room.) 

“Bring me a book, Stanley.” (Stanley brought a book to the teacher.) 
“Sing to us, Elfreda.” (Elfreda stood up and sang.) 

“Write your name, Toshie.”/(TBshie went to the board and wyote her 
name.) > \ 

“Shut the door, Marshall.” (Marshall went to the door, but, instead of 
shutting it, he opened it.) t - 

[VII C) “What is this word, cla^s?” asked the teacher, pointing at the 
word “shut.” 

“Shut”, replied the children. ^ ^ 

“What does it mean to shut the door?” 

“Shut means close ”, replied Juanita. . t 

“Close the window, Juanita.” Juanita went to the window and closed it. 
‘ipliat’s right, Juanita”, said the teacher. ? f 

“Run outside, Norma.” (Norma ran outside.) 
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Conversation About News 

» I 

[VII B] “News reporting provides the children an excellent opportunity 
to express their own ideas”, commented the teacher. “It encourages the 
use of the words they learn. So with my pupils, news telling and writing 
constitute one of their chief daily activities.” 

The following is an account of activities in the news period. 

Have you any news this morning?” the teacher asked, pointing to Jean. 
But Jean was reticent. 

“Robert, have you any news this morning?” 

Robert was slow in answering; so the teacher encouraged him by saying, 
“Haven’t you any news to-day? I want Robert to tell me some good news 
this morning.” 

' “Richard are all through with the dentist”*, said Robert finally. 

[VII H] “Let’s have the news straight, Robert”, *id the teacher. 
Juanita volunteered, “Richard is all through with the dentist.” 

“Why say ‘Richard is all through with the dentist’? Which is correct to 
say, ‘Richard is all through with the dentist,’ or ‘Richard are all through 
with dentist’? v a 

‘ v .'^ lcr . c wa 5 a great deal of uncertainty among the’ pupils, so the teacher 
tried to bring in an illustration of another type. 

“Which do you say, ‘The boys is playing- ball’, or ‘The boys are playing 

ball’? ” asked the teacher. The children were still uncertain about the 
correct form. 

“I am going to put these stories on 'the blackboard.” Then she wrote< 

The boy sjire playing baseball. 

The boy^i'r playing baseball. 

“I want you to read the first sentence with me three times, and then 
read the second sejntence.’ 

‘.‘Now, which is correct or right?” asked the teacher. 

Harriet replied, “The boys are playing baseball.” 

“Why?” interrupted the teacher. • 

“Because, ‘The boys are playing baseball’ is better”, answered the girl 
timidly. 

“What do we mean by boys?” # - 

“ The boys means plenty or more than one.” • 

“That’s right. When there is more than one boy, we must say are.” - * 
Now, the second sentence says, ‘The boys is playing baseball.’ This 
sentence is wrong. What can we do to make it right?” * 

“Make it l are playing’ ”, answered one. 

“That’s right, but what other way can we change it to make it sound 
better?” continued the teacher. 
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“Cross out Ae s and make boys ‘bov is playing’ ”, commented Richard 
“That’s right!” * 

“Well, let’s -get this straight, because I am sure that Robert is very 
anxious to know the answer.” 

“ ‘The boys are playing’ is correct, because are means more than one, and 
we use is when we mean one man or one thing. V 
“When we have more than one man or one thing, we use are ”, Robert 
replied. 

“So then, Robert, we must say; ‘Richard is all througbwith the dentist.’ ” 
“Suppose we want to say ‘are’, we can say, ‘Richard and John are all 
through with the dentist.’ ” 

“Richard, give us the news once more.” 

, So hb repeated the news. The teacher went to the board and wrote it 
down. When writing, the teacher asked for repetition of the news. “What 
is the first news this morning, John?” 

John gave it, while the teacher wrote it on the blackboard. 

“Any more news?” asked the teacher. 

“We will have a show tomorrow.” 

* 

After the news was all put on the blackboard, the class together with the 
teacher read it. Then the teacher said, “I "Want you to write this news in 
your notebooks. What must we remember about /vvyiting?” 

“The big letters and the spaces”, replied the children. (The class had 

begun writing only during the first week of January 1?37.) 

- ^ 

‘Use of Riddle 'Making 

[VII B] “Now, children, how many qf you would like to telf riddles?” 
asked the teacher. v. 

Stanley raised his hapd and was recognized. Facing Hie class, he said, 
“I am brown bn the outside. I am brown inside. I have\ black seeds. I 
am good inside. What am I?” 

One of the pupils, raising his hand, asked, “Are you a mountain apple?” 
“No, I am not a fountain apple”, responded Stanley. 

“Are you a orange?” asked another. 

[YII H] “Richard”, Interrupted the teacher, “you must say, ‘Are you an 
orange,’ not ‘a orapge.’ Now, class, Fepeat after me, ‘ an orange, an apple, 
'an egg.’ That’s fine; remember, ‘ an orange.’ ” 

“Now, Stanley, I’m sorry that I interrupted you. Will you give us the 
riddle again?” 

Stanheyrepiated the riddle slowly. 

The teacher asked the class, “Can anyone solve Stanley’s riddle?” Since 
•there was no answer, the teacher said, “Tell us what you are^ Stanley.” 

“I am a tamarind”, proudly replied Stanley. , 
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“It was a good riddle. Don’.t you think so, children?*'- » 

“Now, who will gfi/e us another?” asked the tsacher. 

John raised his hand and was recognized. He* ^alked to the front of 
the class and gave the^ollowing riddle: “I’m black. I have a gun. I come 
through the windpW. I steal something and I run away. What am I?” 
A pupil asked, “Are you a crook?’’ 

“Yes, l am a crook.” 

David now took the floor and said, “I am green. I can shine in the light. 
Children want to pick me. I can make fire. Children are stared of me. 
What am I?” 

“Are you a pumpkin?” asked one. 

“Yes, I am a pumpkin.” 

Mary stood up and said, “J- am brown outside. Ihave a black belt.' I 
have a gun. What am I?” 

There was no response, so Mary said, “Oh, it is easy !” Since no one 
answered, she replied, “I am a po liceman.” 

A Game to Develop Vogabulary 

* 

[VII C] Upon discover^ that the pupils were becoming restless, the 
teacher asked them to stand up. She began by saying, “CanvL pigeon 

fly?”. * ' 4 _ - 

YeS , replied the children ay they extended their arms, shaking them 
up and down. * , , 

“Can a cat fly?” 

“No”, answered the children, dropping their arms simultaneously. 

“Cah a sparrow fly?” ^ , 

Yes , responded the children once more, imitating the flying motion. 
“Can a monkey fly?” continued the teacher. 

With a “No!” the children at once dropped their arms. 

Can an eaffle fly?” asked the teacher. 

‘Yes,” responded the children \vith enthusiasm, as they once more pre- 
tended to < fly. 

This activity continued for about 3 minutes. 

In this manner the teacher revitalized the children’s activities. This 

procedure had, according to the teacher, anothejf motive, namely to enrich 

the vocabulary of the children. • ' $ 

* 

Use of Pictures to Teach New .Words to Becu 
, [Teacher’s Statenr^nt] 

[VII C, D] I teach words and sentence sense to' the children who come 
with practically no English background, by the association of words and 
sentences with pictures. Suppose I wish to teach children the word “cat” 
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1 give them a sentence, “This is a cat,”' which is written under a picture of a 
cat. I tell them stories of cats, I 'give, them daily drill oij sentences con- 
taining the word /'cat.’' . . ' • 

ToNest whether or not the children have the word. correct, I give them 
a recognition -test. 1 post a number of animal pictures, an?ong them being 
a pictuVe of a cat; then ask a child to pick out the Card with the character 
cat and to take it to the board -and match ir W - ith the. proper picture. 

Use of Reading 

♦ T ‘ ; .* ’> \ . 4 ' • % . * 

“ [Observation] 

Reading with the slowest group f ^ . , " . ' 

[\ ? II B, D] The pupils of this section called themselves the 
The children sat near the reading textbook, with 
to the book. / * 

“Let’s look at. the ijicture^”, the teacher began. “How many'people 
o you see?” \ . 

eplied<lie children. 


„ V 



do you 

“I see four people— Dick, Jane, Baby, and Father,” r 
“What are they doing?” asked the teacher. 

“They are running.” 

“Who is running fir$t? 

“Dick is gunning first”, answerepHhe class 
“Who is running last*”--. 

“The baby is running last. 


/ ' 



‘Why is. the baby the slowest? 
^W hat- d o you think happened to 
the baty?” continued the teacher. 

How are we going.to find out what 

happened to the baby? Who is 
going to jell us what happened? 
The story is going to .tell us what 
happened to the baby. That is 
why we want to read. Who will 
...read the story to us?” 

- Then each child read the story. 
Some of. the interesting ways of. 
helping the children to understand ' 
the meaning of the story are revealed in the following conversation: 

“They ran to Mother. Who are they?" inquifed die teacher. “What do 
we mean by ihey?"^ 

“Father, Dick, Jane^ind the baby.” ■. 

“It was good reading! ” • 

» * * . 
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One, two, three ! 
Father ran. 

Dick ran. . 

Jane ran. ^ \ 

They ran to Mother. * 
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[VII F] Incidentally the teacher gave a short 'drill on the pronunciation 
of the th sound. “How do you say this word, children?” aSked'the teacher, 
pointing to th£ word “they.” 


The children pronounced the word but did not protrude their tongues; 
so she said, “Oh, put your tongues away out, and say t-h-e-y.” 

[VII C] After they had finished reading the. Sfory in the reader, the 
teacher put these words on the blackboard. 

Dick Mother ran Charlie 

* to Jane Father Baby 

Then the children played a short game with the words. Two pupils stood 
6 feet away from the blackboard, and the teacher hsked, “Who will find the 
"word “Mother”?” 

The children ran to the board and pointed out the word. John, who rec- 
ognized the word first, was applauded. 


t Reading With the Fast Group 

[VII B] The pupils of this section called themselves “Hibiscus.” _ 

While the other two grpups were busy doing their number work, the 
teacher gathered together her fast group. They sat around her with their 
story books. 

“What story did we read yesterday?” the teacher began with a short 
review. . 

“We read about ‘Nancy and her Basket.’ ” *. r 

Then the teacher wrote the tide on the blackboard. “What was the name 
of the girl we read about?” she asked while writing.'* 

“Nancy”, replied the children. 

While writing the next sentence, the teacher asked, “When Nancy opened 
-the cover, what did she s£e?” The teacher asked the children to read the 
sentence which she had just finished. •*. 

“She saw a kitten”, replied the children./ 

“What kind of kitten was it? Was it, a jarge kitten or a little kitten?” 

“It was a little kitten”, the children answered. - 

Then the. teacher wrote the ^wlhitence. While writing it, she asked, 
“What word in this sentence tells the size of the kitten? Who can come to 
the board and point out/the word?” 

[VII C] Harriet went and pointed out the word “little” and under- 
lined it. • • 

“Is this right?” the teacher asked. , 

“Yes”, answered the class. 

“Let’s clap for Harriet”, said the teacher. 
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“What other things can you say about the kitten?” inquired the' 
teacher. . ” 

“She was black and white”, replied the children. » 

When the teacher had finished writing the sentence, she asked, “What 
words tell us the color of the kitten? Who can come and underline them?” 
Helen went to the board but was puzzled, so Mary volunteered and 
underlined the words “black and white.” 

“What is a good name for this kitten? Look at the picture carefully and 
tell me her name.” 

“Her name iarSpot”, said the children. 

The teacher wrote the kitten’s name on the board. “What kind of 
kitten is this? Is it a boy or a girl kitten? How many say that it is a girl 
kitten? Look in your book and see how many words tell you that it is a 
girl kitten.” 

“I see two words”, said Harriet. ^ 

‘.‘Harriet, will you go to the board and draw two lines under the words 
which tell that" the kitten is a girl kitten?” the teacher asked. 

She went to the board and underlined the two words she and her . 

“My, you people are smart!” commented the teacher. 

“Now, let us continue with the story. When you read the story, read as 
if you are talking. Before reading the next section of this story let us read 
altogether once more the story on the board.” 

The children read it together with their teacher. From the book they 
read the following story: 


“Mew, mew”, said the kitten. 

“Oh, my! What a pretty kitten! Thank you, Father”, said Nancy. 

“Her name is 'Spot. She is black and white’*; said Father. 

“Here,, Spot ! Here is some dinner for you n , said Nancy. 

After the story had been read by several pupils, the teacher began asking 6 
such questions as the following: “Who is talking in the first line? Who is 
talking in the second line? What did “Nancy say? Who is talking in the 
third line? What did the father sa£?” 

In answerihg each of these questions, the children used dramatization. 

As the teacher later commented, “Such an endeavor as this helps children 
to remember phrases and idiomatic expressions and, above all, to get 
sentence sense.” 


Next, the teacher wrote on the board the following directions: 

1. Make Mother Hen. 

2. Make three pigs. 

3. Make Nancy’s kitten and basket. 
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Reading With the Middle Group 
[VI I C] The pupils of this section called themselves “Ginger.” 

The teacher began by saying, “Let’s review th<*e words. Let's see him 
good you are.” 


here' 

a 

• P la > r 

house 

I 

Spot 

find 

big 

am 

where 

the 

want 

little 

mew 

ball 

. how 

want 

bow-wow 

it 

guess 

'is 

not 

jump 

fun 

some 

this 

good-by 

will 

oh 

look 7 

away 

you , 

he 

laughed 

make 

saw 

funny 

something 

• dog 


she 

in 

kitten 



In preparation for reading the following story in their reader, the teacher 
explained the words as indicated. 


Mother Makes Candy 



See Mother make candy! 
-“Oh, oh!” said Bat 
“Good, good candy.” 
Baby wants candy. 
Dick wants candy. 
Jane wants candy. 


“Look at the picture. What is the mother doing?’ 
“Making candy”, replied the children. 

“Robert, let’s hear you read.” 

He stood by the teacher and read. 
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“Tomorrow-our reading will be on page 16. Let's look at the pictures on 
the page. What is mother holding? Would you like to take the book home 
tonight? How are we going to^fid out what the story is all about?" 

*By reading”, replied a child. 

“All right, take it home and read the story. Be able to tell rne~all about 
it tomorrow.” 


A HONOLULU FIRST-GRADE TEACHER 
[Observation] 


[VD] 



A Program for the Day 

8:20 

Doxology. 

Daily routine. 
Moving picture. 

9:15 

Drawing and reading. 

10:00 

Recess. 

10:30 

Language work. 

10:45 

Reading and drawing.' 

11:15 

Lunch hour (lunch, rest, and play) 

12:45 

News. 


Story telling. 

1:30 

Drawing. 

Special reading for the needy. 

2:00 

School ends. 
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[VII B] Conversation About a Project Subject 

After finishing her routine morning work of leading in the doxology, 
collecting lunch money, and checking class attendance, the teacher began 
her work in English.' 1 

“How many of you have brought fruit this morning?” she inquired. 
“Will those of you who have fruit stand before the class?” 

Eleven children stood ind the oral reports began. 

A child reported, “Eleven children brought fruit to school today.” 

“I- see apple*in Sally's hand”, said another child. 

“I see a banana in Harold’s hand”, responded another. 

“Ralph has an orange”, added another. 

“Helen has an apple”, responded still another. 

At this moment the teacher interrupted by saying, “Frank, will you tell 
us something about an apple?*’ 

The child responded, “The apple is sweet.” 

Mary added to the description by saying, “The apple is green.” 

John added, “The apple is round.” 
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The teacher then asked, “What kind of banana is this?” 

“This is an apple banana”, replied Edward. 

[VII C, Dl] The teacher took time here to give special instruction 
about the difference between this and that. “When you don’t touch or 
holder' thing in your hand, say that. Edward is not holding or touching 
the banana, so he says,’ ‘ That is an apple banana.’ I say, ‘ This is an apple 
banana’, because I am holding it.” 

The sentence was then written on the board: “That is an apple banana.” 
While the teacher wrote, her pupils did the dictating. She began by 
asking, “What shall I write first?” \ 

“ That ”, responded a child. * * 

“Good”, commended the teacher. “What’s next?” N 
“Is'\ answered a second child.' 

“d”, replied a third. 

“ Chinese banana ”, responded still another. 

“Good”, agreed the teacher. “Now, let’s all read ihe sentence.” ' The 
sentence was read by the class. 

“Give me more sentences”, continued the teacher. 

The pupils started to describe an apple. 

“The apple is red and green.” 

“The apple came from California.” 

[VII D, H]. “Inside are white”, said John, using an incorrect forrft of 
verb. + 

“What?” asked the teacher. 

Since Joha was unable to answer, the teacher corrected him, “You should 
say, ‘The inside is white.’ ” 

Another child described the apple, “The apple seeds is brown.” 

[VII E]. The teacher corrected the child immediately and then ex- 
plained, When we have one seed, we s^y, ‘The seed is’, but when we have 
more than one seed, we say, ‘The seeds are.’ ” She then said, “Now, try 
the sentence, Richard.” - \ 

“The seeds are brown”, replied the boy. 

It was explained to the investigator that this unit of work was a product 
, °/ ^ teacher’s desire to develop in her pupils a greater appreciation for 
fruit and to emphasize its values as a foodstuff. 

[VII C]. The class talked and read about the various kinds of fruit. 
They learned the names of new fruits through pictures accompanied by 
simple descriptions. This was followed by story telling. Later the stories 
were written on sheets 24 by 48 inches in size. They were then either 
posted around the room or placed on a rack. Samples of this work are 
shown below. 


1 

Charts for Vocabulary, Usage, and Reading 
[VII C] Samples oj Charts to Acquaint Children With New Wotds. 


Vegetables 


Pictures of tomatoes and other vegetables 


tomatoes green onjons potatoes 

cucumbers carrots imuce 

radishes beets peppers ' 

corn turnips • peas 


Fruits 

Picture of strawberries 

i 


Picture of grapes 

< 

strawberries 

grapes 

Picture of orange 


Picture of prunes 

4 

orange , 

prunes 

pears 

peaches 

raisins 1 

banana 

apple 

lemons 
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[VII B] Samples of Stories Composed by Pupils and Teacher . ' 


Oranges 

We saw some orange trees. 

The orange flowers are small.*** 
They are white. 

We saw many oranges. 

r * 

The men put them into the lx>xes. 


The Alango Tree 

< 

Dorothy has a mango tree. 

It has small flowers. 

It has small mangoes. 

It is growj^Jjn the back yard. 


v # 


A Song Chart. 


1 


Mother Papaia 
Just like the old woman 

Who lived in the shoe, 

The Mother Papaia has plenty to do; 

Her numerous children cling close to her side, 

Nor ever attempt from their mother to hide, 

Mother Papaia, Dear Mother Papaia. < 
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[VII B] Story-Making About a Lei 

“This afternoon I was given a very beautiful lei. Let us talk about it”, 
began the teacher, as she held the garland high. “Who will tell us some- 
thing about the lei?” 

Mary, who brought the lei, explained, “My mother said 1 could give the 
red carnation lei to Miss H .” 

t 

“I see the red carnation lei”, said another child. 

“It smells sweet’’, commented another. 

“The lei is very pretty”, said a fourth child. < 

“Anything more about the lei, children?” asked the teacher. “Mary, 
you brought this lei. Suppose you tell us more about it.” 

Mary gave the following story: A 

“My mother made the lei. She bought the flowers from an old mai fcl 
She sewed them with a needle and thread. She told me to give the lei 
* to Miss H 

“It was a very good report, Mary.” 


[VII B] Conversation About Things Seen in a Motion Picture 

“This morning we went to see the movies and saw many nice things. 
Can you tell me tyhat y OU saw ?” Many teplies followed. 

“I saw a man with a fish.” 

• “I saw a baby seal.” / 

“I saw a balloon fish.” 

“I saw a long fish swimming.” 

“I saw a shark swimming.” 

“Tell me something without using the word ‘saw’”, interrupted the 
teachei 1 . Sentences like the following were then given: 

“Some seals were swimming in the water.” 

“The man was pulling in the fish.” 

“Some moon fish were swimming.” 

“The stick fish was swimming.” 

“The man was holding the bamboo.” 

“The catfish was swimming.” 

“A fish was running away.” - 

“No, John; fish do not run away”, interrupted the teacher. 

“A fish was swimming away”, replied the child. 

“Now, let us write some of these'sentences on the blackboard”, said the 
teacher. “Who wi}I give me the first sentence to write on the board?” 
Following are the sentences dictated to the teacher: 
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“We saw a balloon fish swimming.” 

“Wc saw some sharks.” 

“We saw some turtles.” 

“We saw some seals.” 

“Now, let us read these sentences. I will read first, and you repeat after 
me”, said the teacher. 

[VII F] Particular emphasis was given to pronunciation and enunciation. 

Reading by the Slow Group 

[VII B] The class of 43 was divided into two groups — the slow and the 
fast. W T hile the fast section was reading alone, the slow section engaged in 
drawing pictures adfcording to direction^ written on the blackboard. The 
directions were as follows: 

Write your name. 

Draw some hens walking in the yard. 

Draw five eggs in a big brown nest. 

Draw a goat, standing under a tree. 

Draw the farmer’s wife iooking at some chickens. 

“Who can read the first sentence?” asked the teacher. 

Robert volunteered and, going to the board, read, “Write your name.” 

Another child* read the next sentence. Two 'more children were called 
and finished reading the directions. 

“Children, you must Understand the directions”, the teacher then 
explained, “before you can begin your drawing. Read carefully and do 
just what it tells you.” 

[VII C] The children proceeded with their drawing. The subjects of 
the pictures they drew were suggested by their previous reading. In this 
way the children learned to associate pictures and words. 


Reading by the Fast Group 

[VII B,C] The fast group, now ready to read, sat on a mat facing the 
teacher. She began to write on the blackboard some of the words in the 
day’s lesson. As she wrote she asked one child or another to read. If he 
didn’t know the words, she explained. Sometimes she asked the 
meanjng. These are the words she took up, before the group r^ad their 
lesson: ' 




his house 
he made 


a pet the yard 

a rabbit his pet 


Jack gives 
leaves 


When she came to the word “pet”, she asked, “Children, what is a pet? 
What is your pet?” 

/“My pet is a cat”, replied one of the children. 

“Mine is a dog”, answered another. 

Other children said that their pets were rabbits, chickens, or ducks. 

The teacher read the words she had written bn the blackboard and the 
pupils followed her. Then she pointed out individual words and asked 
various members of the group to read them. After sufficient drill the readers 
Playing With Pets were passed out. ( ' • 

“•Now turn to page 18 ”, said the teacher. “Now, Donald, read first.” 

So Donald got up and read the story from the book. . 

My dog’s name is Do-Funny. 

He has a house. 

His house is in the yard. 

“That was very good”, praised the teacher. Then she began reviewing 
the section just read. “What is the dog’s name?” 

“Do-Funny”, replied the children. 

[VII Dl] “No; give it in a sentence”, corrected the teacher. 

“The dog’s name is Do-Funny”, answered a child. 

In such manner the whole story was taken up. Constant questioning 
and answering in complete sentences, as the teacher explained afterward 
to the observer, is very helpfuf in Jetting the standard of English in the 
classroom. It also aids in testing comprehension of material read. Ques- 
tioning with a proper attitude stimulates the children to alertness. 

After finishing their reading, the children were told to draw pictures 
according to directions placed on the blackboard. The directions read as 
follows: 

•" Write your name. 

Draw Jack’s rabbit. 

Draw the rabbit’s house. 

Color the picture. 

Reading From Flash Cards 

[VII F] With the slow group the- teacher used flash cards, such as those 
illustrated below, for review of their lesson. Each card was read by one or 
several pupils. 

The teacher commented with such remarks as, “Very good”; “I didn’t 
hear theaf, so read it again”; “Good, I heard your “Look at me; this is 
i (in give). Be very careful with that i”, and, “I like that s (in hens ).” 
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Stopped the horse 


I Got up early 


That looked at . 



1 r - 


There is one 


I 

_»J 


Get the horse 




Exercise in the' Use of Correct Tense _ 

[VII E] In giving the children a correct sense of tense, the teacher made 
use of charts similar to those illustrated above. On the day of the observa- 
tion the particular set of words used in the drill was as follows: 


Sing 


draw . . . . 


P^y 


write .... 


lose 


• Arid 
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This chart was tacked to the blackboard so that all the children in the 
class could see it. A child whose naihe was called went to. the front of the 
room and, stepping on a stool, pointed at the word which he wished to u^e 
in the sentence. , 

The following quotations show how the first graders used the words: 

I played with my baby. 

I played with Francis. ' , 

I lost my ball. 

,1 found a pencil. 

I drew the picture yesterday. 

We sang a song this morning. 

* 

A TEACHER IN AN “ENGLISH STANDARD” SECOND QRADE 

IN A RURAL SCHOOL 

[Observation and interview] 



Teaching the Use of the Names of Days of the Caleni 

[Observation] 

[VII B] In planning the day’s program, the teacher held up a large 
calendar and asked, “What day of the month is this?” * 

. “Today is November 30”, answered the children. 

“How many days are there in November?” continued the teacher. 

“There are 30 days in November”, replied the class. 

[VII Dl] “Children, here are some words, ‘November, days, there are,’ 
■and ‘in.’ By using these words I am thinking of writing a sentence. *Do 
you know what this sentence is going to be?” 

“There are 30 days in November”, replied the children. 

“That’s r%ht.” She then asked, “Why does November begin with capiutT 
‘N’?” ^ I 

“Because it is the |ame of a month”, a pupil replied. 

“Where else do we use capital letters?” 

“We use capital letters at the beginning of a sentence and at fhe beginning 
of names of the days of the week, of months,* of places, and of people”, 
answered the children slowly. • ^ 

[VII F] After time had been given to study of the words on the board, 
they were read in turn by different members of the group. The teacher soon 
discovered that some pupils were saying “They are” instead of “There are”; 
so .she gave the whole class a short drill in the pronunciation of the th and r 
sounds. Later th^sentence was dictated to the children for writing prac- 
tice. - 
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f News Telling and Writing 

[Interview] 

[VII B] News telling and writing constitute one of the main activities 
in my class. The children like to tell others' what they saw, heard, or did 
on previous days, 't'his leads to deep interest in their study. • - 
In this activity I have everyone write his own fust-hand experience in a 
•scratch tablet. When anyone needs a word he does not know, he comes for 
help and I write the word on a slip of papier, or spell it while he writes it. 
As soon as the child finishes his news writing, he comes to me for correction. 

[VII H] Later the news is read by the child to the whole class. After 
this reading I correct his pronunciation, enunciation, and grammar, using 
the help of the other children. % * 

Sometimes oth^r pupils repeat the. news which has been read. Often 
they give their reports orally. 

Chart for Vocabulary Development 
-»■ [Interview] 

. [VII C] We have a chart at the back of the room, where we keep lists 
of words which the pupils learn to spell and fe^MP-frequendy, These are 
arranged alphabetically. Whenever we have hew words, we. add them to 
the list. The chart looks like this: , 

WORDS WE CAN SPELL > 


A 

B 

* C 

D 

F. 

F 

G 

H 

I 

and 

box 

cans 

dimei 


five 

gardrti 

have 

it 

are 

burn 

clTair v 

dayi 


for 


has 

is * 

all 

black 

clean 

draw 


four 


had 

in • 


big 

clock 



father 


her 




cats 



fence 




j 

K 

L 

M . N 

0 

P 

Q * 

R * 



like 

mother 

pickles 

our 

plants 

quarter' 

raining 



leave 

more 

nine 


pennies 





little 

make 

mouth 

need 


pumpkin 



• s 

' T 

U 

y 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 


* : 

i 








•even 

two 

up ^ 

-.vary 

was 


you 



•chool 

there 


* 

were 


your 



Sunday 

today ^ 

/ 


when ' 






the 



what 

% 




•at 

% 

this 

, 


want 






to 

* 4 


went 






their 

ten 

- 

• 

work 

we 


/ 


* 


that 



week 




\ 


they 


• 

write 




•* 


then 



wet 







*• 


Wednesday 

1 



V 


• 
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Language Games 
‘ {Interview and observation] 

[VII D] “Sometime ago”, the teacher explained, “I read an article, 
which stated: ‘Bad speech habits are too difficult to overcome informal 
English lessons. By playing games containing conversation which Corrects 
common errors, English may be learned pleasantly:’ I agree with the 
writer. I have, therefore, nearly a dozen different kinds of language games, 
which are appropriate for the second graders. They are used primarily for 
corrective work in English usage. In teaching children how to play a ganje 
ef thjs kind, I make clear to them the language aim and the manner in which 
it is/played.” 

.1. Guessing thoughts. '* 

“A game which the children enjoy playing consists in the guessing of 
something atxftit which a child is thinking. In this game the specific aim is 
to teach the children to say, -“What is it?” “It is”, and “It is not.” A child 
must describe an object he has in mind with sufficient clarity to give the 
others some idea as to what it is.” 

Following is a description of how the game was played: A child was 
selected by tfotteacher. He stood up and said, “I am thinking of something 
which is in this room. It is round. It is yellow. It is hanging on the 
wall. What am I thinking of?” 

“Is ir the picture up there?” asked a child, pointing to a picture at the 
front of the room. 

“No, it is not that picture”, was the boy’s reply. 

“Is ft the picture by the side window?” asked another child. 

“Yes, that is the picture I am thinking of.” 

Now the one who guessed correcdy stood up and the boy sat down. The 
game went on in this fashion. 

2. Guess who tapped. * . 1 

“How many children would like to ptay a new game?” inquiied the 
teacher. All the children in the class raised their hands. “This game is 
called a guessing game; so in this game what do you have to do?” the 
teacher asked. 

“Guess”, replied the children. 

“I will choose the leader”, said t the teacher. “You may be ‘it’”, point- 
ing to a child. . He stepped forward .and was blindfolded. Turning his back 
toward the whole class, he stood and waited for some one to tap him. 

“Now, Who wants to tap ‘it’?” The teacher appointed one of the pupils, 
who went up and tapped the leader. » 

He in turn asked, “Are you a girl or a boy?” 
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“I am a boy.” 

“Ace you Donald?” % 

“No, I am not Donald.” 

“Then are you James?” 

“Yes, I am James.” 

The one who was identified now became the leader, and the game 
proceeded. 

At the conclusion of the game the teachei' asked, “Do you like this game?’’ 
“Yes”, said the children. 

“Then we will play the gamp some other time. I want you to remember 
it.” ’ 

3. Missing person. 

. [VII E] Aim: Correct usage for “choose, chose, have chosen.” 

How it is played : . / . 

One child is sent out of the roorri. Another is then selected as the leader. 
The leader chooses a child to hide in the closet. The one outside is called in, 
He then asks, “Have you chosen a boy or a girl?” The leader answers, “I 
have chosen a girl”, or “I have chosen a boy.” Then the child asks, “Have 
you chosen (he names another pupil)?” The leader replies, “Yes, I have 

chosen ”, or “No, I have not chosen .” If theguesser is correct/ 

he is given another chance. 

4. Pantomime. 

Aim: To encourage usage of “am not” instead of “ain’t.” 

How it is played: 

A child comes to the front of the room and acts in pantomime the pro- 
•fession or trade of his choice. When he finishes he calls upon the children 
to guess. 

“Are you a doctor?” 

He answers, “No, I am not a doctor”, or “Yes, I am a doctor.” 

The questioning continues until some child guesses right. This child 
then takes his turn. 

5. Possession. 

Aim: Tt> encourage use of “does not” instead of “don’t.” 

How dt is played: 

The master closes his eyes, while one of the other children places an article 
of his on the teacher’s table. When the latter is seated, the class tells the 
former child that they are ready. Going to the desk, he picks up the article 

and tries to gues^ the owner. He is allowed three guesses. “Does the 

belong to you, Fred?” Then Fred replies, “No, it doesn’t belong to me”, 
or “Yes, it belongs" to me.” If the guess is correct, the guesser runs back to 
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his own seat before he is tagged by the owner. If he reaches his seat safely, 
he may be the master again. If he is tagged, the owner of the article 

becomes the master. Another is chosen to place an article on the teacher’s 

* 

table. 

6 . Playing store and the game oj “missing thing.” 

Much conversation and the proper way to ask for things were developed 
by pupils’ “buying” groceries and other foods at our play store. Courtesy 
to both customer and storekeeper was learned. In -connection with 
.playing store the following game, called “missipg thing”, was first made 
up by the teacher and later revised by children and teacher. 


\ 


* (Verb tense) 

, buy, bought hide , hid 

The teacher selects a leader who in turn chooses three children. The 
first child becomes the .store keeper; the second, the customer; and the last 
child goes outside. *, 

The customer goes to the store, buys and pays for some one thing, for 
example, butter. Then he hides it. Next the leader calls in the “outside” 
child, who asks the customer, “What did you buy at the store?” 

“I bought a pound of butter. I hid it.” 

“At which end of the room did you hide it?” 

“I hid it at, this end”, pointing toward it. 

The “outside” child looks for the butter, while the customer counts to 50. 
If he finds it, he asks, “Did you hide it here?” 

“Yes, I hid it there”, answers the customer. The “outside” child then 
becomes the leader and the game continues. 

In case the butter isn’t found, the customer gets it ai^d says, “I hid it 
here.” He becomes the new leader. 

Drill on a Verb Form 
„ n [Observation] 

[VII E] Th6- pupils were talking about the cards they had bought for 
Christmas; so the verb forms of buy and bought were taken up in class. 

The following sentences were constructed by the teacher and written 
on the board. 

Buy Bought 

1 . Rosy many post cards. 

2. Henry will 1 some soon. 

3. Are you going to some, too? . 

4. Many of us have post cards. 

5. Did you yours in W ? 
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6. How many Christmas seals did you ? 

7. Robert fifteen. 

8. Everyone in our room wants to seals. 

9. Mrs. M many of them. 

The children then filled in the blanks. . 

Correction of an Error 

[VII H] It was lunch hour and some of the children in the class were 
eating while others were drinking milk. While passing out the napkins, the 
teacher came across one without a name. She asked, “Who owns this 
napkin?” 

“I think Richard”, said one of the boys. 

“John, you must say, ‘I think it is Richard’s’, or ‘It belongs to Richard’ ”, 
interrupted the teacher. Then she continued, “Don’t you think it is better 
to say, ‘It is Richard’s’?” 

Everyone in the class agreed that these words were better. Then the 
teacher let the pupils repeat after her, “It is Richard’s.” Afterwards she 
explained to the class that when a thing belongs .to someone, like Richard, 
John, or Mary, one must say “Richard’s”, “John’s”, or “Mary’s.” 

A HONOLULU SECOND-GRADE TEACHER 
[Observation] 

[VII B] Conversation and Reading About a Program 

Our Program 


1 . Song On Glad Thanksgiving Day , by a group. 

2. Riddle ....... by Gilbert. - 

3. Verse Little Songs, by a group. 

4. Song Hibiscus , by a group. 

5. Verse My Bed is a Boat , by tjie class. 


The above program was a product of joint discussion by the teacher and 
the second-grade children. Thus in its preparation language was involved. 
“What shall be today’s program?”, asked the teacher. 

“L?t*us have a song On Glad Thanksgiving Day by a group”, responded a 
child. 

“That’s good. What shall be next?” continued the teacher. 

“A riddle by me”, said Gilbert. C~ 

“Good, Gilbert.” 

“Let us have a verse Little Songs by a group”, requested another child. 
“Very good.” 

Then came silence. The children did not know what to say next. 

“You may have one. more song”, the teacher suggested. 
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‘•What was the song which we had a long time ago?'’ 

“ Hibiscus ”, replied a child. 

“Let us have one more”, said the teacher,- but when she saw that no child 
volunteered, she suggested, “Let us have another verse My Bed is a Boat , by 
the class.” 4 

[VII F] As soon as the program was written on the board, it was em- 
ployed for exercise in reading and in pronunciation and enunciation. 
First, the children were told to read it silently. The teacher then called 
for volunteers to read aloud, and, finally, asked other children to take their 
[VII H] turn. Any fault in pronunciation was corrected immediately. 

Next, a leader was appointed to conduct the class. 

“The first number is a song On Glad Thanksgiving Day ”, said she, naming 
four girls to sing the piece. 

-• “The second number on the program is a riddle by Gilbert”, announced 
the leader. 

Gilbert stood before the class and gave his riddle. He said, “I am 
round; I am sweet. What am I?” 

“Are you an orange?” asked a child. 

“Yes, I am an orange”, replied Gilbert. In this way the program was 
carried on to the end. 

Story Reproduction and Reading 

[VII B] At the time of the visit the children were carrying out a unit 
• on the policeman. The teacher reviewed what they had read on the sub- 
ject on the day before. The children told her the story about the policeman 
who found the missing child. She wrote the story on the board while the 
children dictated. 

The Policeman 

The policeman helps to find a child 
that is lost. 

When a policeman sees an accident he 
is the first one to help. 

The policeman stands .in the middle of 
the street and show's people when to stop 
and when to go. 

After the story was written, threadier said, “Now, everybody read the 
story silently.” 

After 3 or 4 minutes she asked, “Who is ready to read to us now?” 

Each one in the class got up and read the story. 

[VII H] “Whenever a child makes a mistake”, the teacher remarked 
• to the observer, “some of the more advanced pupils correct him. The 
children of this age take criticism very readily.” 
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Use of Flash Cards in Reading 

[VII B, C] With the slow group the teacher used flash cards for the 
review of previous work in reading. The cards in use at the time of the 
visit were as follows: 


1 

1 / 
j around the hole 

a^Httle white tail 


away he hopped 

! t 

brown ears 

V 

t 

away he ran 

brown and white do£ 


bow-wow, bow-wow’ 

Jack was 

* 

i 

eating lettuce t 

i 

i 

| The Story of a Dog 


Gray Rabbit was 

L ' 

Jack jumped 

! 


in the garden 


[VII F] The teacher flashed a card while the children, sitting on chairs 
in a circle, read the sentence, phrase, or word. The whole group repeated 
the words after the teacher, >vho served as a model in pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, and inflection. The purpose of using the flash cards was to teach 
the children how to recognize words and phrases. With the fast group the 
cards were not used. 


The development oj vocabulary. ‘ 

[VII C] The unit project method of teaching provides for the teacheC 
an excellent opportunity to increase the children’s supply of words whic^' ' 
have direct bearing on their daily living. The following are sampled of 
what had been taken up recendy for spelling and word knowledge. 
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October 22, 1936 

.\'oiember 10, 1936 

banana 

more ' 

orange 

cost 

milk 

which 

fruit 

boxes 

vegetables 

cans 

January 8, 1937 

January 12 , 1$37 

no 

his 4 \ 

will t 

show 

too 

by 

stands 

only 

'many 

people 


News Writing 

[VII B, H] “In morning news telling”, according’to the teacher's state- 
ment to the observer, “the children have much to say. Correction of errors 
fojjows immediately after the finishing of a report.” 

[VII B] Returning from the assembly hall where the fourth-grade 
pupils had put oaa play, the children and the teacher wrote their news. 
It read as follows: 

Friday " January 22. 1937 

News 

-’s class gave a prcfl^rahi in the cafeteria. 


This morning Miss H- 
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The children, sang songs and gave a play. 

The play was about saving pennies. 

Loretta brought some flowers to school this morning. 

[VII Dl] After the teacher had written the news on the blackboard, 
she asked, “How many sentences are there in this news report?” 

One of the pupils, wAile pointing out the sentences, said, “There are 
our sentences in this fhorning’s news jeport.” 

The Readier then asked, “Who can point out the sentence which says, 
The play was about saving pennies^ ” 

John volunteered and went to the board. He set off the sentence, point- 
ing to the first letter and the last letter of the sentence. 

The teacher continued, “Who can point out the sentence which says, ‘This 

morhing Miss H ’s class gave a program in the cafeteria?’ ” 

Another child went to the board and showed-the sentence. 

[VII C] Then, in order to help them in vocabulary development, she 
asked, “Who will show me the word play ? How many times does this 
word appear?” 
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A child went to the board and pointed out the word, which he found to 
be written in two different places. 

[VI I B] Samples of news u. ritten irj^lass. 

Wednesday November 18, 1936 

News 

Last night George went to see the show. 

Last night Norma heard a little girl and a little boy sing over the 
radio. 

Last night a girl visited Flora. Flora and the girl played school. 

* * # • 

Wednesday 

News 


November 25, 1936 


Tomorrow is/Thanksgiving Day. 
We have nor 5choofuomorrow. 
Violet is back in scntS&l today. 
Today is Walter’s birthday. 

He is seven years old. 

* * 


) 


Monday 


News 


November 13, 1936 


, On Tuesday, November 10, fourteen children from our own room 
went to see the circus. Two big buses came to our school and took 
them to. the circus. 

The children saw elephants, horses, bears, seals, and lions. The 
animals 'did tricks. 

There' were many clowns. They did funny tricks. There were 
acrobats. They did many tricks. • 

[VII Dl? Discussion About Number Work 

Number work can also be used for improving English. The following is an 
illustration of how it was done. 

“Which is more, 3 pounds of butter or 2 pounds of butter?” 

A child stood up, read the question, and gave the answer in a complete 
sentence. He said, “Three pounds of butter is more than 2 pounds of 
butter.” 

“Which is more, 1 dosen eggs or 4 dozen eggs?” a child read from the 
number book. Then he answered, “Four dozen eggs is more than 1 dozen 
eggs.” 

“In this way the children get sentence sense”, said the teacher. “When 
they carry on their number work, they learn English as well as arithmetic.” 
[VII C] When the number story began, the teacher took the whole class 
and asked them to turn in their Number Stories to the picture of the three 
monkeys, which illustrated by difference in -sizes, the difference between 
the words ‘*high, higher, highest”, and also between “larger” and “smaller.” 
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She began, “Read the question and answer it properly. Is Jerry as high 
as Jo-Jo?” 

“Jerry is as high as Jo-Jo”, answered a child. 

“Is father monkey higher than Jerry?” 

“Yes, father monkey is higher than Jerry”, replied another child. 

And so the recitation proceeded. 

“Is mother monkey larger than Jo-Jo?” 

“Mother monkey is larger than Jo-Jo”, answered a child. 

[VII D] The Use of Language Games 

Guess the owner game. ' 

The language game is also a helpful means of improving English. eThe 
following sample shows how the idea may be carried out. 

The pupils decided to play a guessing game. The objective was to teach 

children to say, “Does it belong to — ?” 

A boy stood in fqont of -the room close to the teacher’s desk with his 
eyes shut and his face turned toward the blackboard. The teacher pointed 
to a child, who then brought his book and laid it on the table near the 
guesser and walked back to his seat. The teacher then told the guesser 
that all was ready. He would have three guesses as to the name of the 
owner. He walked to the table and examined the book. He held it up, 
saying, “Does this book belong to you, Walter?” 

“No, it does not belong to me”, responded Walter. 

“Does it belong to you, Stanley?” 

“No, it does not belong to me”, answered Stanley. 

“Does it belong to you, Richard?” 

“Yes, it belongs to me”, was Richard’s reply. 

Then the guesser took up a position on the opposite side of the table from 
the book. Richard walked up to the table and claimed his property. 

Sivce the final object of the game was for the owner of the book to return 
to his desk before being caught by the guesser, Richard ran back to his 
desk as fast as he could, but in this instance was tagged. So the guesser 
had another chance to be guesser. 

« 

Grocer)/ store game. 

When the grocery project was completed, the teacher made a language 
game based upon the experiences of the children. She passed slips of 
paper to the children and gave the following directions: 

“Each of you write one thing you would like to sell. Do not let anyone 
see it- When you are through, fold your paper twice.” 

When the children had completed writing the names of the goods, the 
papers were collected. The teacher then called on a boy to become the 


grocer and handed him one folded slip. She told hj(n that he was going 
to sell only the goods specified on the slip. He went behind the table 
'on which were arranged many goods found in a small grocery store. 

The buyer was then appointed by the teacher. .“Have you any butter?” 
he asked. 

“No, I have no butter”, replied the grocer after looking at his slip. 

“Have you any milk?” 

“No, I have no milk.” 

“Have you some soap?” 

“Yes, I have soap.” 

' If the buyer guessed the name of the commodity written on the slip of 
paper, he then became the grocer. A new slip of paper containing the name 
of another kind of goods was given to him, and a new buyer was appointed. 

If the buyer did not guess right in three trials, another buyer was selected. 

A TEACHER IN AN “ENGLISH STANDARD” THIRD GRADE 

II yl RURAL SCHOOL 
, / [Chiefly interview] 

The Qualifications of a Good Teacher of English 

[ID] In addition to the more obvious traits derived from academic ^ 
preparation and from nqmber of years of experience, those qualities which 
will promote the children’s interest in language improvement are very 
important. Th^ teacher’s attitude of respect and understanding should 
permeate the entire day. 

She should be able to chat informally .on a common ground with her 
pupils. In order t (^establish genuine rapport^ she must refrain /rom doing 
such things as (1) giving an order without explaining; (2) losing fter temper 
while in the classroom; (3) showing disinterestedness in pupils’ work; (4) 
fostering in pupils a sense of inferiority; and (5) stopping creative effort. 

Prevalent Shortcomings 

[II A] Limited vocabulary is a problem with the bilingual children. 
However, there is among the yqunger children a growing tendency to know r 
many words. Too often the teacher fails to make use of the preschool 
kindergarten training in English. She should capitalize on the language 
knowledge of the children. 

[II] Incorrect enunciation of the “th v sound is a common difficulty 
among the children coming from non-American homes. The short “i” 
sound is also troublesome. Some of these sounds should be corrected in the 
first year. This is being emphasized in our school. 

[VII F] There is definitely a' problem of indistinctness of words. Pupils 
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should be taught first the correct manipulation of their speech organs. 
They should learn to watch the placement of the tongue and the move- 
ment of the lips. Particular attention should be given to the pronouncing " 
of word endings. Since the children are very, responsive to leade4|hip, it is 

not difficult to secure imitation of the teacher as a model in desirable speech 
. * / 
traits. 

A survey of the home condition of our children to determine their lan- 
guage background appears to be highly desirable. This would undoubtedly 
reveal the extent of their need* Closer cooperation between school and 
home is necessary in order to bring about improvement in present-day 
English in the Islands. 

* 4 

Aims In the Improvement of Enci.ish 

[III] We have been directing our attention (1) to an increase in the effec- 
tive use of vocabulary in daily speech and writing; (2) to the development . 
of freedom in expression; (3) to the mastery of correct form ip usage; and 
(4) to the development of an attitude of cooperative participation in the 
children’s activity program. Through the children’s willingness to *xpress 
their ideas and through careful supervision by the teacher, English improve- f 
ment naturally follows. 

Curriculum 

~y 

[V B] As far as the curriculum is concerned, we have a very flexible one. 
We have been trying to meet the needs whenever they arise. Thus there is 
no definite time allotment for English. w . , 

Developing Favorable Pupil Attitudes 

[VI B] To encourage interest in good English, the teacher’s attitude is of 
first importance. Fear on the children’s part tends to make them either un- 
expressive or simply parrot-like and uncreative. Whenever a child makes 
a contribution, his effort is recognized. If he is very shy, he is taken aside 
for corrective work. The child is encouraged to speak as many times as* 
he desires. 

In teaching correct usage, .we use the positive method. Constant em- 
phasis on standard idiom helps the children to grow naturally in good 
English. Direct corrective work is secondary; it is used only when abso- 
lutely needed. Too much of such work makes the pupils self-conscious and 
may lead to the development of an inferiority complex. 

By constantly stressing the importance of learning to speak correctly on 
account of the social need for such ability, we are trying to build up pride. 
Emphasis on the fact that the children are in an “English standard” class has 
also helped to make them strive for better English. 
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Classroom Activities and Procedures 

[VII B]* Language activities are' based chiefly on interest in creative 
expression. Through active participation in classroom activities the pupils 
make the practice of English a part of themselves. Let the children talk 
first, even if they make mistakes. The oftener aifd freer they speak, the 
better chance there is for the teacher to discover needs and to furnish help. 

Children plan the daily program. This involves a great deal of use of 
English. They take charge of lunch, which also means the use of much 
language. 

Believing that music is one'of the best instruments for English improve- 
ment in bilingual children at the lower grade level, this school has a daily 
music period. Singing is taught by one teacher, with the assistance of 
other teachers. 

[VII C] As an aid in vocabulary development, the children designate 
in their notebooks a section - called “Language Garden.”* New words 
learned daily are planted there. 

. * Special attention is given to the teaching of words of general 'meaning, 

such as “ever, even, there, their, where, nevertheless, of’, and “about.” 
The ideas in terms of this type cannot be so easily demonstrated as is true for 
many nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. Steps in the'learning process 
ihclude (1) contact with new words in reading; (2) learning of pronuncia- 
tion and spelling; (3) making by pupils of sentences that contain the new 
expressions; (4) putting the words in the vocabulary notebooks and also on 
the blackboard list for the day; and (5) using them in ordinary speech. 
Finally, any functional use of new words is praised by the teacher. 

[VII Dl] The practice of speaking- in complete sentences is stressed 
always. The children never say, “Watei”, bupfexe taught always to ask, 
“May I havtf»some water?” * 

[VII E] It is unthinkable to teach children below the fifth grade any 
abstract grammatical principles. The why of certain forms^is not pre- 
. sented. We try to teach correct habits of formal English in. informal 
situatipns. ^ ' '* • 

The Use of Reading •* 

* 

[VII B] In our work with the basic reader, the first aim is comprehen- 
sion. "We begin by talking over tBe subject of the story, the points of the 
paragraphs, the illustrations, etc. Then the children may read to find 
answers to the questions that have? arisen^ 

In order to discover whether or not they have understood the story, I ask 
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each one to answer questions or to describe important events and characters. 

Such questions as these are used: “Can you describe the ?” 

“What sort of man was Mr. ?” “Why did he do a certain 

thing?” 

My Weekly Reader is an excellent aid. It is used in many different ways. 

It helps in correcting the reading defects of pupils. It serves as a device for 
vocabulary building. It contains so many new words that the children 
have to come and ask me fpr their pronunciation and meanings. I often 
have, my children write their own stories, basing them on ideas suggested 
by reading My Weekly Reader.' 

[VII C] Whenever we come to new words, I explain the meaning and 
always suggest writing them in the notebooks under the section “Language 
Garden.” Then in the reporting of a story, in the children’s own language, 
they are encouraged to use as many of the terms as possible. Whenever 
they do so, I commend their attempt. Children like to be praised and there- 
fore try hard to make use of the new words. 

I 

The Use of Geography Work 


[VII B, C] The study of geography gives an excellent chance to improve 
English. In reading about and discussing happenings around the world, 
the children are constaatW learning new expressions. I take up new 
words in the class, drilling <\ both their pronunciation and their correct 
use. * * 

Following is a typical discussion of geographical facts, as observed by 
the investigator. 

[VII Dl] “When 1 ask a question, how are you going to answer it?” 
inquired the teacher when she began reviewing a previous lesson in 
geography. 

“We must answer it in a complete sentence”, replied the pupils. 

“What is a glacier?” 

“A glacier is a river of ice.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Why do no trees grow in the Eskimo’s land?” 

'“There are no trees in the Eskimo’s land because it is too obld.” 

“What dojkye buy from the Eskimos?” ^ 

“We buy skins from the Eskimos.” 

“How do they catch seals?” 

“Eskimos catch seals in winter when the animals come out through 
breathing holes to get air. The men kill them with spears.” •» « 
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-A HONOLULU THIRD-GRADE TEACHER 
[Observation and interview] 

INION AS TO THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER OF EnGUsI* 

I * ' V 

[Teacher’s statement] 


[I A, B] Without doubt an academic degree has value. The number 
of years of experience in teaching is also important. This provides the 
teacher with a wider background and with a deeper understanding of 
children’s .behavior. <;* 

[I D, E] Granting that these external things are important, I find that 
the personality make-up of a teacher has much to do in determining whether- 
she will be successful or not. Especially is this true for t^ teacher of 
primary grades, who 'must play a dual role — that of both teacher and 
mother to her children. The gaining. of her children’s confidence, respect, 
and admiration is essential. Patience, kindness and gentleness, richness 
. in sympathy, broadmindedness, and unfailing control of temper are traits 
which make a good teacher. A soft voice and gentleness of manner 
also help*. 

Once she has the confidence and admiration of her children, they will 
work hard to please her and wiit.do anything to be ^esteemed highly. 
Corrective and remedial work thuipbecome easy. 

Opinion as to Status o»^ocal Improvement in English » 
[Teacner’s statement] 

[II] There has been a remarkable improvement in our children’s 
English in the past years. Obviously they are speaking* better English 
than before. Their parents are better educated than those of the children 
ofTO or 15 years ago. The moving pictures, better library facilities, 
better school management and an improved program, all have been help- 
ing to make English better in the Islands. 

In my classroom I find many evidences of improvement. • ' 

(1) They talk more freely and expressively. 

(2) They tell better and more interesting stories than before. 

(3) They give original stories, riddles, and news. 

(4) They write simple letters to friends. 

(5) They read fetter than they used to. 1 

(6) The children’s enunciation is getting better. 

(7) They use English inflection in asking questions. 

(8) They use interrogative $bntences well. 

(9) They understand the use of punctuation masks and of capital letters. 

(10) They correct ffieir own simple mistakes. 
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[II C] In spite of their improvement in English they often revert to 
crude iferms, and need constantly to be reminded that there is a better 
way* of expression and that they should master it. The idea that care- 
lessness is their own fault must be implanted in their thinking. 


Certain Conditions of Improvement 

* 

[Teacher’s statement] ' 

[VII H] Learning to do things thoroughly must be taught early in their 
work. Instead of giving thepi the correct form immediately, 1 find it better 
practice to make them think first. I say, “What did you say?” and then 
the child knows that he has made some slip in his speech and tries to give 
the correct form. ■ ' _ ‘ 

[VII Dl] In answering questions my children are always expected to 
respond in complete sentences, pot merely with 1 “yes” or “no.” I believe 
that what the bilingual children need most is opportunity to talk in English. 
Answering questions in complete sentences aids in providing this condition. 

[VII F] In teaching them to read, to pronounce new words, and to 
acquire •Epglish inflection, I serve as the model. SometiiAes the example 
of good pupils in the class is used. - „ 

[VII B] The group a^a whole puts on plays now and then. Every child 
takes part. When a play is presented, the whole school comes to see it. 
This work helps, children' to have better confidence in their speech. 

The Use of Conversation 
* [Observation] 


[VII B] The class began with its usual routine. The lunch money was 
collected by the leaders, who took and counted the money from their own 
, group. Going to the blackboard each leader wrote the number of the 
pupils purchasing lunch and the total amount of the money collected. 
“How many are absehtToday?” asked thd' teacher. 

“There are five pupils absent today?”* 

“How many are present today?” asked the teacher. 

“There are thirty pupils present today’ 1 , replied Mary. , 

“Why?” . . 1 . 

“Because there are thirty-five pupils in our class and five are absent. 
Five subtracted from thirty-five makes thirty pypils.” 

“Will you go to the board and write so we all understand that”? asked 
the teacher. 

Mary went to the board and wrote this down: 

35 enrolled* p 

• ' * —5 absent 

* . 

- 30 present , 


When this routine work was completed, the teacher suggested that they 
should plan their morning program. One of the advanced pupils was 
appointed to go to the blackboard and write the day’s program. The 
following is a copy: 

Our program • 

1. Songs: ■ 

Star Daisies by the girls. 

In the Garden by Beverly and her group. 

Thanksgiving by the class. 

2. Riddles: George, Phyllis, Jonathan, James, Beverly, Leslie, and David. 

3. Poem: Flower Seeds by May. 

4. Short Stories by May and Beverly. 

V 

Story Telling 
[Observation] 

[VII B] Imaginative stories. 

“Now, children, how rpany of you would like to tell stories?” suggested 
the teacher. The children declared that they liked the idea/ 

“Robert, will you fe?l as your story first?” 

So Robert stood uj^and, facing the class, gave his original story. It was 
about two frogs and a sparrow. 

[VII D, H] In talking about the two frogs he used the expression 
“looked up the sky.” When he had finished, the teacher asked, “Robert, 
is it better to say ‘Two frogs looked up the sky’, or ‘looked at the sky’?” 

“It sounds better to say ‘looked at the sky’, ” he replied. 

“That’s right. Now, class, will you all say, ‘Two frogs looked at the 
sky’?” asked the teacher. . 

Next, Mary gave her own story, about how Betty helped her mother. 

[VII F, H] During the course of her story she mispronounced the word 
“little”. This error was corrected immediately. Since it is \ difficult word 
for most of the pupils, the teacher gave thejn drill on the pronunciation of 
the consonants “1” and “t”. 

[VII D] Mary also used tooth in place ol teeth; so the teacher asked, 
“What is the difference between tooth and teeth?" 

When the pupil failed to reply, the teacher asked, “Who can help Mary?” 

“ Tooth is one, and teelh is more than One”, replied Kazuo. 

“That’s right!” agreed the teacher. 

Stories About Personal Experiences 

[VII BJ A new project about the grocery store was under way. In order 
to arousf interest in the grocery business and to provide an opportunity for 
free expression, the teacher asked her pupils to tell something about their 
own experience at the store. t 
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“How many of you went to a grocery store yesterday afternoon for your ' 
mothers?’’ 

Two or three pupils raised their hands 
“Jane, can you tell me about it?” 

“Yesterday I went to the store to buy 20 cents worth of beef for my 
mother. She gave me 50 cents. I brought home 30 cents in change.” . 
“That was good”, commented the teacher. , . 

“Now, Gilbert, can you tell us what you bought at the store?” continued 
the teacher. 

■“Yesterday my mother gave me 15 cents. She told me to go to 'the store 
and buy 10 cents worth of butter and 5 cents worth of candy. I brought 
home no change.” # 

“That was good, Gilbert.” # 

Telling Riddles 
[Observation] * 

[VII B] “Children like to tell riddles”, explained the teacher to the 
observer; “so this activity may play a very important part in English work.” 
The following are samples of riddles told in the class. 

George was the first to give his riddle: “I am a tall tree. I have only 
one leaf. What am I?” 

“Are you a flag pole?” asked a child. %, 

“Yes, I am a flag pole”, replied George. 

Next came Phyllis, who gave the following riddle: 

“I am round. Outside is red. I grow on a tree. I have seeds. What 
am I?” 

“Are you an apple?” asked a child. 

“Y£s, I am an apple.” 

[VII D] The teacher commented at this point, “Do you say, « or an 
apple?” * 

“We say an apple because apple begins with the* sound a." 

" ’Free Expression and News Writing , 

[Observation] 

[VII B] News about gardening. 

“Today is garden day for some of our pupils. Have you anything to 
say about our garden, children?” • 

James stood up and said, “We make the dirt soft and- pull the weeds.” 
“Why do we make the soil soft?” asked the teacher. * 

^“We must break up the old beds and dig the grass out”, he replied. 
“Wh*at tools do you need?” 

“We need weellers, hoes, and picks”, replied another child. 
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After this short conversation between the teacher and pupils, the children 
who were to work in the garden left the room. 

The others wrote news on the blackboard about “Our Flower and Vege^ 
table Garden.” This is what they wrote: 


Out Flower and Vegetable Garden • 

January 25, 1937. 



Some boys and girls went out to the garden. 
They went out to pull weeds. 

One boy said that the soil was too hard. 

He said that he must water the soil. 


, * During the writing of this news, a flow of conversation was carried on be- 
tween pupils and teacher. 

[VII F] After the story was completed, a boy read it before the group. 
“Not too fast. Read slowly, so we all can understand you”, said the teacher. 

After having several pupils take part in the reading, the teacher told one 
of the boys to go to the blackboard and lead the others in reading* She 
watched them read, giving corrections wherever necessary. 

[VII Dl] Then the teacher asked, “How many sentences are there in 
this news?” » 

“There are five sentences”, said Jojimi. 

“How do we know there are five?” 

“Because we just counted them. There are five periods, also.” 

“Mabel, can you find the phrase which says ‘boys and girls’?” 4P 
After a brief review of the words, the teacher wrote the following on the 
backboard and told her pupils to study them well because there would be 
a selling test. 


flower vegetable soil hard wet 

soften garden boys weeds girls 

[VII B] News About Pupils and Community. 

The news telling came last in their program. 

“In giving the news”, the teacher said to the observer, “it is my practice 
to have my children tell in their own words some of the important happen- 
ings around their homes or in school. Usually the best news eventfc are put 
on the board and the other children copy them in their My Work Book .” 
Following are some qf the news stories quoted from the children’s own 

books: 

« 
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Wednesday 


November 23, 1936 


News 

Tomorrow will be Thanksgiving Day. 

Many people will have turkey, chicken, duck and rabbit for Thanks- 
giving. 

They will also have pumpkin pies, fruit, vegetables, nuts and raisins. 
Many people will go to church to give thanks to God. 

News 

October 23, 1936 

The circus is in town. 

The children are going to the circus tomorrow. 

A special bus will take the children to the circus. 

They will leave here right after lunch. 

The teachers will take care of the children. 

• » 

News 

October 23, 1936 

On Monday Beverly will have a birthday party. 

Her father will kill a big pig. 

The luau will be at night. 

Beverly will also have a cake, soda-water, sweet potatoes, and poi. 

She will be eight years old. 

We all wish her a happy birthday. 

News 

Tuesday, September 15, 1936 

On Saturday Stanley went to the river to catch fish. 

He caught eight small fish. 

He used a net to catch the fish. 

He put the fish in the bowl. 

[VI I D1 , F] After the news of the day was written on the board, it was used 
for various other purposes. The pupils read the stories in class. This 
provided the teacher opportunity to correct her children’s defects in speech 
as well as in pronunciation. Sentence sense, paragraph sense, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation were taken up in the class. 

At die time of the observation such questions as these were asked by the 
teacher: 

A. 

“How-tnany sentences are there?” 

“Why does the sentence begin with a capital letter?” 

“Why must we end with a period?” 

“Why is a question mark used at the end of this sentence?” 
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Discussion of Questions in Social Studies 
[Observation] 

[VII B] The class had been engaged in a period of social study about 
the ancient Hawaiians. The questions considered were as follows: 

1 . Did the Hawaiians like to fish? 

2. What kind of houses did they live in? 

3. What did the Hawaiian people and children wear? 

4. What food did the Hawaiians have? 

5. Were there schools in the early days? 

6. How was food cooked? » 

7. How did thepeople travel? 

8. How were the canoes made? 

9. How big were the canoes? 

10. What were the canoes made of? 

c 1 1 . How and from where did the Hawaiians come? 

• 

Spelling and Vocabulary- Development 
[Observation] 

[VII C] When the class became restless, another activity was taken up. 
“When we talked about the Hawaiians, we studied some words. They 
. were ‘imu, oven, banana, pot, fish', and '■meat.'- Suppose we study them 
together for a few minutes; then we will see how well we know them”, 
Wd the teacher. 

V The children repeated the words after their teacher as she took them up 
emte after another. 

^‘Now, I want you to write them in your own ‘Study-Book’.” 

[VII F] The children carried out her suggestion. A few minutes later 
sh«gave a spelling test. “As you write these words, you had better watch 
•my \lips. It always helps. Now, are you ready?” asked the teacher and 
begat reading the words, while the children imitated her pronunciation. 

Wl^n they had finished the review, the teacher erased the words. Then 
the ptmils took their notebooks and began to write as the words were dic- 
tated to them, in the following manner: v . 

“I like to eat poi. I want you to write the word ‘poi’.” 

“I caukbfcfc fish. Write the word ‘fish’.” 
i“The pOrk is fresh. Write the word ‘pork’.” 

In this manner the remaining words were given. 
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Drill in Enunciation 1 

[Observation] 

[VII F] Upon discovering that her pupils were still having trouble in 
making the th sound, the teacher told one to go to t^e blackboard and to 
write as many words with the th sound as the class could recall. The fol- 
lowing is the list of words the class wrote: 

this the hther the re 

/tanks mo/tar bro///er Thanksgiving 

their Thursday they 

After acquainting her pupils with the correct use of their speech organs 
in producing the ‘///’ sound, the teache^gave a drill- on the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words listed above. She then followed with a language 
game based upon these words. She began, “I am ///inking of a word. 
What is it?” 

Jimmy asked, “Arc you thinking of the word the?" The teacher replied, 
“No, I am not ///inking of the w'ord the." 

Next, May asked* “Are you ///inking of the word father?'' 

“Yes, I am /^inking of the word ‘fa/Aer’.” 

May was then chosen to be the leader. She followed her teacher’s exam- 
ple *and the game continued in the manner described above until every 
word listed was, covered and a satisfactory result was obtained. 


K 



x 

\ 

* 
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=[ CHAPTER III ]■ 


ft 


Case Reports on the Practices and Ideas 
of Teachers in Grades 4-8 


A HONOLULU FOURTH-GRADE TEACHER 
[Interviewing] 

Prevalent Shortcomings in English 

[II A] The outstanding shortcoming in English anion? my pupils is 
their limited vocabulary. They don’t express themselves clearly and 
effectively. They have very limited opportunity to acquire English words 
outside of the classroom. 

The unidiomatic use of English is another deficiency. The pupils frc- 
quendy say, “He no stay”, or “I can go out?” or “I am going to safety 
report you.” 

[II B] Indistinctness of words and incorrectness of vowel sounds con-, 
stitute another serious problem. I encourage children to speak clearly and 
know that their enunciation is getting better. 

[II C] Pupils are usually shy and are reluctant to take part in free dis- 
cussion. This may be due to their limited vocabulary. I am trying hard 
to increase their confidence in their ability. to speak English. I tell them 
that a*W errors should not bring shame, for we all make some mistakes. 

Pupils are, in general, unaware of their shortcomings in English; yet they 
are anxious to improve, for most of them feel the need of a better command 
of language. 

Aims in English Improvement 

[III] To increase freedom of expression orally and in writing has been 
my first aim. Ability to write complete and well-organized paragraphs is 
important; so I have befen teaching them how to write carefully planned 
papers. To increase vocabulary has been another aim. 

» General SdWooL Plan 

RYl Jj^trsions, radio talks, assembly talks, and talks by the nurse and 
by the liOTffian have all been helpful in setting a higher standard of English 
in the school. More of this sort of thing should be encouraged, I believe. 
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Development of Appreciation of Good English 

[VI] I read stories for them during their rest period. They read as 
many interesting books as they can during their library period. They read 
their “Weekly Readers.” They make their own riddles based on their 
research. (See the samples at the end of this report.) They attend a 
Bible class. Obviously all of these activities lead to a new kind of apprecia- 
tion of good English. 

Classroom Activities 

[VII A] On the whole, Tdetermine the needs of my children through 
direct acquaintance rather than by using standardized tests. Sometimes 
I give them a reading ability test, but this is not quite satisfactory here. 

[VII B] The classroom activities have consisted of story telling and 
writing, reports of research, news reports, riddle giving, letter writing, 
writing number stories, (see samples at the end of this report), and writing 
of experiences after trips to such place^jas the Academy of Arts, the Library 
of Hawaii, a building cdntractor’s shop, and a large nearby laundry. 

After the class had made a trip to the Academy of Arts, for example, 
the children wrote about what they had seen and what they liked or dis- 
liked. They handed in their papers to the teacher, who corrected only the 
most serious mistakes, for she desired to retain as much originality as 
possible. The children then copied the stories in their notebooks. 

Letter writing also was involved in this study. The children had to write 
a letter asking for permission to .visit the Academy. After the excursion 
they needed to write a letter of thanks. Some wrote to friends about the 
| - experience. * * 

| When we take up our unit work, English is also involved. The pupils 

must do their research work, discuss their findings, write their own stories, 
i correct theit_mistakes, and finally copy the papers in their notebooks. 
I encourage their own original expression by filing them that I don’t 
want any report which is merely copied from a book. 

We have organized another activity called the “Willing Helper Club.-” 
The children come to aid me in the morning and then write about what 
they did, in their notebook under .the heading “Willing Helper Club.” 

Samples are given below: 

This morning I brought some zinnias to decorate the room. 

This morning I opened the windows. When I finished opening the 
windows I went to sweep the floor. • ' 

We also have oral reports on health inspection by health captains. These 
captains rotate every week. They report on the children of their respective 
rows. For example, “The childremin my row are all clean except that 
William and James have dirty finger nails. Cecelia has sores on her 
hand, etc.” 
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[VII C] To develop vocabulary, I have been giving a list of 16 words 
every week. These are taken from a standard third-grade spelling book. I 
place on the board the following words: 



vine few till 

dp stamp broom 

than breast wooden 

mat clear noise 


rake 

cherry 

without 

these 


l 


These are kept in the pupils spelling books. I pronounce the words and 
have them repeated after me. We talk about their meanings and use them 
in sentences. I give a short drill to see whether the pupils comprehend 
the meanings or not. 

[VII F] In teaching the making of some of the more difficult sounds, 
like ‘th” and short “i”, I give a list of words containing these elements 
and drill until the children really' get the sounds. I/take up the sounds 
repeatedly until, mastery is achieved*. 

[VII Ht In evaluating our oral language, pupils are encouraged to 
speak in a natural voice so that everyone can hear, and to judge the clear- 
ness of speech. They are being taught to make constructive criticism, 
such as, “Mitsuo spoke clearly and I like his report.” “Mitsuo made a 
mistake by saying ‘Two boys was crossing on the wrong side of the street.’ 
He should say ‘Twer boys were ’ because there is more than one boy.” 

• 

Samples of Riddles and Number Stories 


MY RIDDLE 


I am made of tree bark. In olden days Hawaiians wove me. They 
made designs on me. The Hawaiian mixed dirt and printed me. What 
am I? I am tapa. 

A RIDDLE 

I am brown. I am made of pili grass. I have no windows.’ Some 
people make me ?nd live in me. I have a door. People make their fire- 
place outside of me. What am I? 

I am a grass hut. 

(Developed out of the study of Hawaiian life. Corrected and copied in 
notebook.) 

NUMBER STORY 

When my cousins were staying at our house, my mother bought four 
dresses for me, and my auntie bought two dresses, for my cousins, and my 
other auntie bought six dresses for my other cousins. How many dresses 
did my mother and aunties buy? 


4 dresses 
2 ” 

6 ” 

12 ” 
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A RURAL FIFTH-GRADE TEACHER 
[Teacher’s statement] 

' Means of Vocabulary Development 

[VII C] Vocabulary building is referred to as adding tools to the pupils’ 
kit bags. They are encouraged to jot down words that catch their fancy. 

[VII F] Often at the introduction of a topic, a preliminary drill on the 
pronunciation of important words is carried on. 

Example— Health Lesson 
Key words listed on the board : 

digestion liquid process saliva 

digested solid chew muscle 

tf' 

Whenever feasible, the ear-eye-mouth approach is used. Recently the 
“writing-in-air” method is being supplemented. Pupils’ attention is called 
to troublesome short “i’s”, as in soiled or soleed for solid. Linger words are 
broken up into syllables. When the words are finally used for a spelling 
lesson, pupils are encouraged to retell the facts learned. “Spelling” is 
carried on in the form of a game. ' A favorite one begins with the “teach- 
er” giving a sentence which contains one of the words, pointing to a child, 
and asking him what the word is. The game progresses, as many children 
having a turn as there are jydfds. 

If a list of words is suggestive and inspiring enough, and a certain creative- 
ness is in the air, as is often true among individuals, the children are given 
the opportunity to write original compositions. 

[VII F] Such means as memorization of short poems and proverbs, oral 
reading, and dramatization, are used irf the correction of speech habits. 
When focusing attention on proper enunciation, each pupil uses a small 
mirror in which he notes the position of his teeth, tongue, etc. Emphasis is 
given to lip movement, seemingly a minor point but vitally conducive to 
furthering speech consciousness. The play , spirit pervades. Few “lazy 
lips” are evident during periods of more formal work. 

[VII C] Contributions from children of different ancestral backgrounds 
often enliven the pursuing of a word. For example: Mother , muchun, mei, 
mere , nana\ mama , haha , madre. Again, the children catch a glimpse of the 
common origin or oneness of the universe and the things therein. 

A Play, “Our Garden”, Resulting From a Visit to 
a Vacation-Idle Garden 

[VII B] The weeds and insects which were found formed the basis of 
study, creative writing, drawing, and dramatization. Pupils were intro- 
duced to the nature lesson by means of intimate contact and observation. 

. • 
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The securing of factual information followed casually or intensively las 
demanded\by inquisitive minds. v 

[VI B, VII C, D] The following learnings in English were involved: 


n 


1 . Agreement between subject and predicate. 

2. Sequence of tenses. 

3. Word selection. 

4. Coherence; logical organization. 

5. Synthesis of individual, fragmentary contributions. 

6. Understanding and expression on the basis of cumulative acquired 

information, which, in turn, provided motivation for further 
information and expression, 

7. Social joy of sharing experience. 

Scenes of the play and the class activity involved.- ^ 


Scene I. Iruihe Classroom. Time, first week of September. President is 
in charge. Carries on morning business. 

One of the opportunities for pupil participation, organization, and re- 
sponsibility comes during the first 10 or 15 minutes daily, with class officers 
in charge. The “business” includes the flag salute and singing, taking 
lunch and milk orders, and health inspection. 

After morning business someone suggested that they visit the school 
garden.* 

Scene II. *In the garden. Weeds (children dressed as weeds) in abundance 
are talking. 

Bristly Fox TaiF— “Oh ! What a fine vacation we’ve had !” 

Vyild Ilima — “I»wish the children wouldn’t come back at all.” 

Digittaria — “We have choked most of the flowers out of this garden.” 

[VII C] The weeds were invested with power of speech, which, coupled 
’ with the children’s comments, helped to reveal their characteristics. Learn- 
ing of the names of the weeds was not a primary aiifl, but it took place 
rtadily, because of the association of facts with ideas. 

(Play continues.) Flora’s Paint Brush — “Quiet! Quiet J. This garden 
belongs to the zinnias, candy tuft, and coriopsis. You shouldn’t talk like 
that.” 

tf 


Because of its pretty .color and natural daintiness, the class found , it 
difficult to make Flora’s paint brush boisterous and coarse. The response “ 
to delicate and obscure beauty was almost reverent. Is it not more signifi- 
cant that a child be aware of a flower, its form, its color and tracings, 


1 
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than that he should acquire skill in cataloging it? .“ Feeling is reality 

Knowing, doing, thinking are more or less artificial.” (Rollo 

G. Reynolds.) • . 


(Play continues.) The carefree w^ds, continue in song and dance. The 
children^nter the garden. Denunciation and threats rain down on the 
cowering weeds. “Here’s a fat, lazy pigweed. There’s another and 
another.” “Yes! These weeds call themselves ‘Purslane’ ! Put them in a 
pile here,*and I’ll feed them to my pigs.” • • 

.... 

Diversified racial background vivified an informal discussion of the 
medicinal and practical uses of certain herbs. The pigweed is barely 
mentioned in the play. 


' (Play»continues.) • “Here’s a pretty wild ilima. 'We have her cousin in 
our garden. We make beautiful leis with her. Too bad, she’s just a wild 
weed.” 

How surprising it was to some, that the beautiful ilima leis (garlands) 
had any connection with the uncultivated wayside herb! Little discoveries 
such as this, bringing to one an experience of real satisfaction, often provide 
stimuli for further learnings. ^ v 


(Play continues.) Other weeds meet their doom. Flora’s paint brush 
is spared. One pupil suggests, “Let’s reward her because she is' so good.” 
An avalanche of ideas immediately follows. Finally, -Flora as a keepsake is 
agreed upon as feasible. \ 

“You pretty weed”, said a little girl, “if Luther Burbank were only 
living, he would change you into a beautiful garden-flower. I’m going to 
press you and keep you in my Memory Book.” 

The joy of the little girl in recalling the wizardry of Luther Burbank, 
learned the previous year, and thus in discovering her own budding re- 
sourcefulness was “a joy to behold.” \ 

(Play continues.) The teacher speaks— “Children can be like weeds, 
too, if they do not try to practice polite manners and good health habits.” 

The parallel here in the play is flat and moralizing as compared to the 
words iij the original live discussion. • 


(Play continues.) Children soften the dirt and plant flower seeds. 
“With sunshine and water and proper care, our seeds will grow into 
beautiful flowers.” 

Scene III. A tableau. The butterflies are dancing around the flowers. 
(Girls dressed as flowers and as butterflies.) 


/ 
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A RURAL FIF^H-GRADE TEACHER 
[Observation and interview] 

[VE] A Sample' Dail-y^^o GRAM 

4 

Wednesday, September 30. 

First Period: 

Call for lunch money. 

Program: Book reports — Harriet reads. 

Reading: 

“Diamonds" — Oral reading, Rages 1 10-1 1 4— Questions on parts 
of story, oral retelling. ' - 

“Buffaloes" — Silent reading, pages 96-99— Oral reading, questions, 
discussion. s 

Second Period: 

Arithmetic: Board competition^ page^Sf, nine examples. , * 
Writing: The alphabet— Large and small letters. 

Geography: Corrected world maps returned— World rivers. 

Spelling: Pretest on week’s words. 

Third Period: ' , 

Language: Telephone conversation (judged for -clearness of thought an<j 
of voice. Corrections made in telephone manners where needed). 
History: Wilson Reader,’ pages 31-35. Boyhood of Columbus. 
Geography in the times of Columbus. 

, * . 

Opinion as to Qualifications of the Teacher 
[Teac.her’s statement] 

[I] Ability to speak good English mitst be the first and foremost quali- 
fication of a good teacher of English. Remedial work occupies a very 
important place 'in the present-day teachings of English in the Islands. 
All other qualities, specified in thq outline are valuable and are so well 
recognized that they require no comment. 

A* • 

* Prevalent Shortcomings * , 

[Teacher’s statement] 


[II B] The common error in the pronunciation of our children is 
confusion between short “i” and long “e”. Indistinctness of words is 
also a problem. 

Improvement of English is very slow. The number of hbttrs which the 
childigp spend at school-ronly 5 hours a day — is really too short for 
bringing about effective improvement. Attendance at the language 
school seems to affect this development. In the English school we teach 
English, but_on the outside the children often revert to their parents r 
language. ‘In view of this fact we must work slowly and patiently to 
bring about improvement in English. 





^ Conversation Concerning a Class Program , * • 

* ^ 

[Observation] 

# * 

[VII B] A pupil went to the board and^wrotc the plan for the morning 

program of the class. 

Our program * . 

1. Fl^ Salute . . • 

2. Song by the class. ' 

3. Poem . by James. 

. 4. Song. by the class. 

5. Riddle by Marcellino. 

6. Riddle by the teacher. 

7. Poem by Torao. * 

8 . Book report 4 i by Yaeko. 

9. Songs. ... by the class. 

“O, Little Town of Bethlehem.” ’ 

“AWay in a Manger.” • 

1 “Silent Night.” 

“Noel” • ’ 

“Wc? Three Kings.” - - ■* 

s ^ t* ' . 

Meanwhile the teacher was busy completing her morning routine; As 
soon as this work was finished, the class began its program. 

[VII F] After James had recited his p<$em, the teacher made the 
following comment: “I <want to hear that poem again. How many would 
like to hear it?” , 

Jathes repeated his poem. Still he did not say it distinctly. > 

“James”, said the teacher, “You must make your lips move. Practice 
carefully and make your recitation good.” 

Marcellipo then gave his riddle. He talked fast and indistinctly; so the 
teacher made him say it over again. .This was his riddle: 

“Mutt andjeff went around the world. What is it?” 

“It is the hands of a clock”, replied a pupil. 

“That was good. But you must learn to pronounce every word nabre 
clearly”, said the teacher. . < . 

" Yaeko then gave her book report. She stood before the class and said, 

“This is the book 1 borrowed from the library. It is called — ”, 

'etc. 

She spoke distinctly but rather fast. The teacher asked, “How many 
understood the bdok report? Was it a good report?” 

“Yes”, said the class. 

< * ’ 
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Forms of Drill on Enunciation 
[Observation] 

VII F] 1. Drill on enunciation in connection with reading. 

Then the class -divided itself into three groups — fast, average, and slow. 
The teacher begai\her work with the slow group, while the other groups 
were busy at reyiew df their previous reading.' The teacher and pupils 
first took up some of the words which were more difficult in pronunciation 
and meaning. ( Some of the teacher’s comments as the pupils read the 
story were as follows: 

“You read too rapidly. You didn’t pronounce the th in something." 
“Betty, read slowly and take your time. Will you prpnounce these two 
wor^s, promise and waited ?” 

. “You must watch the endings of words, John. How do you pronounce 
and? You said an when you should have said and. You did not pronounce 
the ed in looked and the s in books.” f 

Other words which were noted on account of mispronunciation were 
probably , along toward the* house, false alarms , don't, worth, driver, crippled boy^ 
ertfehes, think, library, slide, ar.d siren. 

2. Sentences for drill on enunciation. 

> 1. M ay I buy a piece of melon? 

2. Mary put water in the basin. , 

' _ 3. Four and one are five. • __ 

4. That is very fine. 

5. * Smell thlr rose. * 

6. I saw three bean in the #x>. 

7. Tom did not see little George Jump. * 

- 8. Kate gave me a ring. , . 

9. The wax candle burned (Tujftkly. >' " . 

10. 'My brother bought home tne bread. 

11.1 /ripped over the tree. • 

12., Great grapes grew on the vine*, * V • 

j 13. Mur/ I r/ay if I .rjapd r/ill? f 

V. , ,.14. Please let me play ' 

v 15. CAarlie^sat on the chair. I '"‘ , 

16. Shi Can shine her shop. .« • 

1 7. The rtrfcet is rlippery. ~ 

‘ \ ' *18. PAilip studied /Aonics. 

3. A special sentence for drill on the T and Th sounds. \ ' * 

Tie tinker ’Was a thinker apd he -said, “Thanks for tjie tanks of thin tin.’’ 
The foregoing two lrfies were used fot, enunciation, and fhfe class with few 

exceptions became letter perfect on the sounds involved. However, asv 
perfect a picture as possible was set up before attempting any drill; who a 
tinker is, his use of the tin, the meaning of tanks, and any other point needed 
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to clarify the meaning. Any rhyme or sentence without a full understanding 
of meaning becomes for intermediate grade groups a chore instead of a drill 
of value. ' 

4. A verse for dfttif'on the Th and £ sounds. 

The Rice Pond i S’ 


North breeze! 

South breeze! 

Both pass • , ■* 

! Across the sky's 

Looking glass. 

This poem had a perfect meaning for the group because of the water- 
covered rice fields' below the school. The group, almost as a whole, were 
able' tp repeat this fluently and with splendid enunciation. There must 
always be meaning for enjoyment. Just rhythm does not seem to satisfy. 


5. A game for lip movement. 

TheJollowing language game was found valuable for the 4 flnprovement in 
reactivity which is much needed. Word groups are placed on the board. 


1 

baby 

bunting 

big . 


2 

Peter 

pumpkin 

piper 


3 

mother 

mush 

makes 


'fhe leader points to a number, then silently says a word in that group. 
The class, watching <his lips, guess the word. Drill on silent speaking of 
phrases follows; then drill on simple original sentences, as: “1 live in 

— t “Do you go to school?” 

This game is a never-failing source of interest, which should recommend it 
if for no other reason. This drill carries over'into classroom speech better 
than any other, • ' 

Teaching Question Form ^ . 

[Obsen^tion] 


[VIL D 1] Som^pupils failed to answer the teacher’s questions in 
complete sentences; so she*wrote the following question on the board* 
and explained to the pupils how to formulate the reply. . • 


v • 1 2 3 4 5 

Where did Arnold and his mother live? 

“In giving the answer, we must begin with 'Arnold and his mother lived 
in’, ” said the teacher. ‘ f 
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A TEACHER OF A SLOW FIFTH GRADE IN A RURAL SCHOOL 
[Observation and interview] 


Vocabulary Building Through Geography Study 

0 

[VII B, C] “Children can learn many new words”, as the teacher 
explained to the observer, “through work in geography. • The study of 
different countries theiV ' industries, peoples, and customs — provides 
children with many interesting materials to write and talk about in the 
classroom.!’ 

The following composition was collectively written after reading and 
study about life in Switzerland. 

* 


Switzerland 

Switzerland is in die North Temperate Zone ijecause it is between the 
Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer. It is in the Continent of Europe. 
The people are called Swiss. They are white. The Alps Mountains arc 
in Switzerland. They have high altitude. The Rhine Ri^er rises irf the 
Alps,' flows northwest, and empties into the North Sea. Switzerland is 
an inland country. Italy, Germany, Ft’ance, and Austria touch it. The 
Swiss people speak four languages. Four great rivers rise in the Alps. 
They are the Rhine River, the Danube River, thef Rhone River, and the 
Po River. The snow and ice on the glaciers melt. It makes waterfalls 
and then rivers. When glatiersl fall in the mountains, they are called 
snowslides or avalanches. / 


[VII C] In further discussion the next day about the life of the country, 
the teacher began, “Yesterday when we had finished our lesson about 
Switzerland, we added four new words to our vocabulary list. They 
were avalapche , glaciers , alpine , and playground. Can you continue the story 
about Switzerland by using these words? Where doe? the word playground 
come utto^our story? Why is Switzerland called "the playground of the 
world?*'* 


“Switzerland is tffelled the playground of the world because the people 
all over the world come and slide on the snow ‘and’ ska t$ on the ice”, 
replied a child. 

After another short talk about Switzerland as a place for recreation, the . 
teacher asked another question, “Where does the word alpine come into 
% our story?” In .this manner the previous story about Switzerland was 
reviewed. • u><’ 

. y 

A fpw more new words were thus added to the vocabulary chart on 
the bo^rd. Following is the list of words in the chart: 


% 


Vocabulary jor Switzerland 


Europe 

Rfiine River 

altitude ) 

chalet 

St. Bernard 

hosp^e^ 

Alps , ' 

pass 

carving 

dairy products 

inland 

tree line 

Swiss 

embroidery 

hay 

snow 

grazing • 

skies 

Mt. Blanc 

Lake Geneva 

alpine 

avalanche 

glacier 



playground \ J£[orth Temperate 

Teaching Distinctions Between Similar Words 


[Vli C] Words of similar or like sound but of dissimilar meaning were 
taught in pairs to bring out the difference more sharply. The following 


are samples: 

are our 

to too, two 

a an 


“Is there any difference in these, words? Who can give me one example 
using^the first group of words?” the teacher asked. 

The pupils gavj the following examples: 

We are going to the show today. 

Are you going to the show? „ 

Where are you going? 

. . This is our house. 


[VII F, H] In giving the last sentence a child mispronounced the words 
this and our; so the teacher gave drill, first on this and then on our. ■ 

^The other groups of words were next taken up. The sentences given by 
the pupils are reported below. • 

My father told me to go to the show. 

Are you going, too? 

There are too many people there. 

I ate too much. 

I took too many Jxx>ks. * , 

I ate an apple. s. 

I saw a man. . 

✓ 

The next pair of words consisted of 

their there 
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The teacher told them that the word there is used to mean place , while 
the word their denotes ownership. The pupils gave the following sentences 
using these words: 

That is their house. 

Their house is painted green. 

Their skates are long. % 

Their hats are big. 

Their hair is long. 

There are many people. 

There is a book. 

W hile teaching the use of the word there , the teacher made several com- 
ments, such as, “How do you know it is right? I like to think of their as 
meaning ownership. The name of whatever you are going to talk about 
should follow this word, like their sheep." 

Sources and Testing of New J^ords 
[Teacher’s statement] 

[VII C] With this slow group I find it necessary to give a great deal of 
time to vocabulary development* In building vocabulary I make use 
of the new words learned in our study of geography and also iri the use 
of our regular spelling book. At tl^end of each week the pupils are tested 
on 20 word?, 5 of which are review words. 

A Vocabulary Exercise *** 

[VII C] In encouraging the children ' to develop vocabulary, I have 
been having a word game. “Today we are going to play the word building 
game. This group of words is called ick words.’ Who can give me an 
example of an ick word?” * 

So^ child, gets up and gives the word sick. Later the children give as 
many words as they can think of which end in ick. The following words 


were written on the board. 


- 

spick 

(P 

lidk 

Dick 

brick 

pick 

click. 

stick 

sick 

quick 

. chick 

tick 

Nick - 

trick 

thick 

* 

wick 

prick 

k £ 


Drill on Enunciation 

[VII F, H] In the course of the discussion a child pronounced the wh in 
where so that the word sounded like wear. The teacher then pointed out the 
importance of pronouncing where correctly. Afjer a short drill ort the wh 
sound, the pupils wrote sentences using where and wear. The following 
sentences were placed on the board. .■ \ 


• 4 

Where are you? 

Where is the book? 

I will go where you go. 

We wear clothes. 

How long will it wear ? 

I wear shoes. 

4 

A TEACHER OF A FAST FIFTH GRADE v 
IN A HONOLULU SCHOOL 
[Chiefly interview] 

Opinion as to Qualifications of the Teacher 
[Statement]' 

[I A] For teaching English to bilingual children, I believe that special- 
ized preparation in speech is helpful and necessary. A great deal of speech 
drill is needed by the children. At this ’age they are very receptive and 
naturally acquire the. speech and language_peculiarities of their teacher. 
The teacher, therefore, must set a good standard. 

[I D] Appreciation of good work must, I believe, be firmly established 
in every one of our pupils. Whatever work they do. should be done well 
and thoroughly. This means that the teacher must be patient, sympathetic, 
and friendly. She must win the hearts of her pupils before she can carry 
bn corrective work in English; otherwise they rfiay develop the attitude of 
revolt,. or of shyness and a sense of inferiority. 

Prevalent Shortcomings 
[Statement] 

c [ji A] One of the outstanding troubles of our pupils is that they do not 
speak freely anci express themselves clearly. Their limitation in vocabulary 
and the fact that English is like a foreign language to them may .account 

for this difficulty. • . 

[II B] Pupils run words together when they talk. They fail to pronounce 

their beginnings and endings distinctly. They, speak with foreign accent 
or they lack English inflection. They seem strained in their oral expression. 
They do not have the quality of smoothness in speech and reading. 

‘[II C] There has been* a- remarkable improvement in spoken English 
around the school within the last 4-or 5' years. With the growing interest 
in the progressive school plan, the children are given much, more, oppor- 
tunity to speak and to write English. .With this change in school program 
and the increase in the number of the third generation, the younger children 
speak their English with a great deal of confidence. 
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Aims in English Improvement 

[Statement] 

u - 

[III A, B] Naturally it has been our aim to bring about the improve- 
ment ofibcal English. Children should enrich their vocabulary <*> that 
they can speak more freely and effectively. Thev should master the forms 

• needed in wiling their daily plan books. They should develop attitudes of 
i appreciation of good work and of good English. 

J [IV C] The attitude toward good English is becoming verv favorable. 

Seldom do we hear boys teasing others as “sissies” when they try to speak 
good English. Instead, they offer sympathetic help to the needv ones 
General Improvement in the .community and the active part played by 
fhe teachers may account for the change. Radio talks, talks bv teachers 
and librarians, programs-, the movies, and the P. T. A., all help to im- 
prove the English standard of the. community.. 

' . ' General Classroom Activities 
[Observation] 

[VII B] At the time of the observation the class was carrying on a 

• project in communication and transportation. The biography of Magellan 
was being studied. Such questions as the following were asked, in order 
to stimulate interest in the class discussion: “Who was Magellan? Tell 
me as many things as you can about him. What route did he take 3 • What 
did he help prove to the world? What happened to him while he was in 

the Philippine' Islands?” In even- case the children replied in their own 
words. 

The telling of current events is also used. In addition to these activities 
the children write letters, stories, and poems- for the school paper, and 
engage in dramatics. 


* ^ OCABILARY DEVELOPMENT 

>- [Statement*] 

[VII C] For development in vocabulary, the pupils should be encour- 
aged to use words they, already know and to apply new words they are 
earning daily. \Ne take up the flew words in the class. The children «■ 
, ‘°° k ^e meaning for themselves. They study pronunciation also, 

bpecial I tune is given to the study of new words which they have found- 

* new expressions are studied in the class, they are copied in the 

pupil s vocabulary notebooks. 

Below is- a sample of words taken up. It is copied from a pupil’s note 
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1 ocabulary 


vocabulary — a list of words .and their meaning, 
transportation— act of catling things frorri one place to another. . 
spacious — having plenty of room, 
amber — yellowish brown. ♦ 

majesty — title for a king, qufcen, prince, or princess, 
patriotic — loving one’s country, 
alabaster — a white, marble-like mineral. 

V f 

undimmed — bright or clear, 
human — relating to man. 
knowledge — things learned. 

Direct Work in Teaching Forms of Usage 
[Statement] 

[VII D, H, I] Sentence sense develops through writing. In keeping 
their unit plan book, the children get a great deal of such experience. It 
is my practice to let them write their own stories first on scratch paper 
after they have finished their individual research under my guidance. 
Then they hand the papers in to me for correction. I correct them in 
pencil, and later the stories are copied 1 in the pupils’ own books. While 
correcting the stories, I note the prevailing errors in English and these v 
are taken up later in class. 

[VII D] We have a special time for drill in English usage. “John, will 
vou stand, please?” I ask. When he stands up, I say, “What did you do?" 
He then replies, “Lstood up." Dramatization like this helps the children 
to master the difference in tense. 

Direct Work in Developing Speech Traits 
[Statement] 

[VII F] In developing speech traits, I myself sen e as a model. I have 
my children first listenuo me carefully to get the soui€*& the word. Then 
we go over and over^t until they can make the sounScorrectly. 

A HONOLULU FIFTH-GRApE TEACHER 
[Intendew] 

Oplnion as to Qualifications of the Teacher * • . 

# 

[I] A teacher who possesses the personality traits of friendliness and 
patience is likely to be a better teacher of English than the one who is . 
highly trained in English but lacking in these qualities. 
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• Opinion as to Prevalent Shortcomings in the Classroom 

[II] In the list of most prevalent shortcomings in English in the class- 
• room, I place limitation in vocabulary first; lack of awareness of deficiencies 

second; incorrectness of vowel and consonant sounds third; and unidiomatic 
use of words last. 

The fact that the same mistakes occur over and over tends to show that 
the children do not realize many of their shortcomings. 

Aims in Teaching English 

[III] It has been my aim to try to meet all the needs itemized above. 
With the change in the point of view in local education, I feel that we 
are not having enough English drill to care for the deficiencies that exist. 

The children need greater confidence in their own ability. This calls 
for more abundant opportunity to talk freely and to participate fully in 
discussion. 

t General School Plan 

[IV] The school as a whole has not completely adjusted itself to the 
situation. The problem is still left largely to the individual teachers to 
solve. However, we have made excursion trips to such places as the 
Academy of Arts, and the pupils have related their experiences to others in 
the classroom. Now and then we have outside speakers, such as a librarian 
to talk on books or the nurse to tell how to keep the teeth and body clean 
and strong. Occasionally we listen to radio talks, such as the message to 
the Boy Scouts by the President of the United States. All of these things 
help imtnerisely in setting a new standard 'of English. 

Curriculum Organization 

* * . 

[V] There is no step-by-step curriculum organization in terms of grades. 
With the growing emphasis placed on English as part of an integrated pro- 

-gram, language is treated not as separate subject matter but as an integral 
part of the whole work of the class. Formal instruction is a supplement 
rather than an isolated activity and is given when the need either of an 
^individual or of a group arisen ^ 4 

Language work has come to be based chiefly on creative expressional 
activities, and the textbook -material is used only as a means to further 
growth. We use no basal text; but the books giveij on the basal list of the 
Department of Public Instruction have furnished rich suggestive materials. 

Means of Developing Favorable Pupil Attitudes 

[VI] Appreciation of good English is developed by improving the room 
standard. In this class we develop our own ideals. Each child seeks his 
own persona] standarid, too, as is shown when various pupils, doubtful 



about the form of their work, come and ask, “Is it right?” I try hard to 
have the children feel free to ask me anything. Of course, the dassroom 
standard is set by the group with the teacher^as, guide. 

Group cooperation is held very high. Everyone helps his classmates. 
Teacher and pupils work together in learning the art of free correct 
expression. 

Through enjoying opportunities for expression and through nftt being 
criticized too much for what they say and what they do, the children gain 
confidence in their work and express themselves more freely. As a result 
of emphasizing group cooperation, I find that the children do not ridicule 
others for making mistakes or for using too good a quality of English. 
Pupils are not afraid to try to speak well. 

Classroom Activities 

[VII A, H] The need^of the pupils arc determined as the days go by. 

Tests are-not given excej^kjas they ar^ used in the who[e school. Each 
morning a record is made oh^the board of the errors noted and later in 
the day they are taken up ill the word study period. 

[VII B] Classroom activities cbqsist of short drills, letter v/riting, story ** 
telling, writing stories, carrying onindtvidual research in the project- • 
unit work, discussion of findings, ai^d dramatic expression. We plan our 
classroom programs together and this calls for group discussion. 

The relating by the children of their own experience is the richest type 
of English activity. Upon their return from any excursion they are full 
of excitemen^ and burn ’with y fhe dfesire to express their ideas to others. 

At such times they speak freely and vividly. • * 

The children write their own stories, 'deriving their facts from the re- 
search they have carried on in connection with their ui)it work. First, 
they go to study; the following day during^ the discussion period, they 
bring the facts together through conference finally, the class jointly writes 
the story. Oftentimes, however, individual children make their own stories. 
Some of the best productions are put on the board so that others may 
make copies and credit be given to the wrjters. In this way the better 
pupils are encouraged to do better and better work. 

The importance of guarding against the use of book English is stressed. 
Whenever a child is discovered copying from a book, I tell him that I 
would much rather read the same story in the book than to read it from 
his notebook. 

[VII C] Of course, the making of outlines, research study, participa- 
tion in discussion, and the learning ^of new words and their meanings, all 
help to increase vocabulary. 

[VII D 1] The understanding of sentence sense is promoted by teaching 
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the children always to employ complete sentences, by discouraging them 
from the. use of long run-on sentences, and by getting them to state facts 
specifically and fully. 

[VII E] I teach grammar as a statement not of purely abstract, but of 
functional, principles. Whenever, for instance, the children are found to 
be making serious mistakes in the use of the plural and singular, or to be 
misusing their tenses, appropriate short drills are given to them* 

A HONOLULU SIXTH-GRADE TEACHER 

[Interview] ' 

# « ' 

Opinion as to Qualifications .of the Teacher 

[I A] Specialized preparation in English is.a necessary qualification of 
a good teacher of English. Children come to school with many deeply 
ingrained bad language habits. In carrying on corrective work’ in speech 
the teacher must possess a thorough knowledge of the mechanism involved 
and its manipulation in the production of certain pounds. 

[VII B] Since they do not hear and speak good English outside of the 
English school, it is important that while in school they be exposed to a 
rich English environment. Opportunities should be provided for free expres- 
sion in many ways. Tactful remedial work must accompany tfye more 
positive phase of setting up a rich and correct English environment. 

[I C] The teacher must possess sympathetic insight into the^ English 
problems of the Islands. Such an attitude is very necessary as the basis of 
a thorough understanding of the needs of individual pupils in the classroom. 

[ED] Friendliness and ^patience are important assets for the teacher. 
The children need thorough confidence in themselves as well as greater 
opportunity to speak good English. A teacher who is friendly can gain the 
confidence of the pupils so that they will not be afraid to approach her 
with their problems. V , 

[IE] A pleasing voice aiH^ manner are also very desirable traits in the 
teacher. . 

Prevalent Shortcomings in the Classroom 

[II A]. Paucity of vocabulary is very real. The children do not have 
enough words at their command to relate theiPexperiences. What appears 
to us as reticence and unwillingness to participate in-class work may be 
due to their limited word supply. # 

The unidiomatic use of words does not seem to be so serious as their 
limited vocabulary. ^ ♦ 

[II B] Lack of clear enunciation of words is a marked defect of our 
children. The omission of final ‘consonant sounds is common. 

For the children of Oriental parentage a seeming difficulty in the pronun- 
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ciation of certain sounds exists. The different placement of the speech 
organs — tongue, lips, and teeth — for sound formation in Oriental languages 
can account for some of these difficulties. ^ ' * 

As an example, frequently we have trouble in getting the correct sound 
of the o as used in money. This particular sound is not common to all 
languages, so a more familiar similar' sound is substituted. 

Aims in TeacSng English 

[1 1 T A, B] My aims in teaching English have been: (1) To increase the 
children’s vocabulary; (2) to improve their speech by developing distinct- 
ness of speech and pronunciation; (3). to help them master English inflec- 
tion; and (4) to develop an attitude of willingness to participate in school 
activities with greater freedom of expression:. 

[Ill C] Quite frequently the children are unaware of their shortcom- 
ings. If they were really conscious of them, great improvement would soon 
be shown. The fact that they have been speaking in this manner for such 
a long time has caused the habits to become deeply ingrained. 

Children are not indifferent, however, when these shortcomings are 
brought to their attention, as is shown by their eagerness to better their 
' English in the classroom. They strive very hard to improve and to reach 
the recognized standard -oQgood English. Outside of the classroom they 
are .qot so particular,, as is shown by their frequent reversion to “pidgin 
English.” 

General School Plans 

[IV A] Little attempt has been made by our school as a whoft^TO cope 
with these English problems. The children have not been provided with 
many opportunities to hear talks by visitors. They do, however, listen in 
on radio talks by the President of the United States and by other important 
officials of the National Government. Thfc children also see the movies at 
school, while a teacher explains to them wha.t is being shown on the screen. 

Special assembly programs on occasions like national holidays provide 
the children with opportunities for free expression that call for good form. 
The programs are presented either by the class or by the whole school. 

Now and then the class puts on a play. Everyone should, I believe, take 
part, in order toj^avgjiis chance in development. ‘ f 

[IV B] As yet, there have been no set mean* provided to develop and ’ 
coordinate faculty and pupil interest in the improvement of English. It 
seems as if this might be a -desirable thing to under ^ke. 

[IV C] Our community is rich in agencies through whose cooperation 
speedier and* more satisfactory results in improving English could be at- 
tained. _ Girl and Boy Scout organizations, P. T. A.’s, religious bodies, the 
Public Library, and many other agencies could help to rais^the standard of 
Englisn outside of the school. 
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Curriculum Organization 

[V D] In this school the curriculum is organized on the unit pfhn, and 
English as a separate subject is not taught, any more. From the functional 
point of view, everything we teach is English. The whole class plans our 
unit-work, and English thus becomes a cooperative affair. Oral and written 
reports to the group on questions connected with the project are commonly 
worked up through reading in the classroom and school libraries. 

t Development of .Pupil Attitudes 

[VI A] It is the teacjier who serves as a model and thereby develops; a 
standard for her class. x These pupils areeager to learn good English; they 
are veW responsive arfid imitate readih^tHeir^acher’s speech, including her 
mannerisms, ..inflection, pronunciation, an/ Enunciation. A teacher -who 
can set a good example is indeed d )ing niuch for the children. 

[VI B] A sense of freedom and of self-assurance grows slowly with the 
children. The unit-project methodV^wnich provide rich opportunity to 
express the ideas in both oral and written fogm, has proven a helpful means 
of greeting confidence in their ability to do their tvonlf. The pupils’ chief 
need is for favorable occasions to read and write and talk about what they 
have experienced. The qnit-work provides such opportunities. 

Classroom Activities and Procedures ^ , 

[VII A] No objective test to determine the needs of the pupils has been 
used. My daily contact with each child teveals his problems. The various 
tests given at the end of “My Weekly Readefr” have proven useful in de- 
termining comprehension. 

In the study of needs in speech I use a mitl^phbpe, before which the 
pupil reads .a paper which he has prepared: This I find is a successful 
means of detecting speech defects. As it amplifies the pupil’s voice, I can 
easily detect his faults. It also trains him to speak slowly and distinctly. 

[VII B] There are various activities which call for free expression. 
Story telling, reports oft topics in the unit-work, ^nd reports on current 
events are all useful in helping the pupils gain confidence in themselves.' 

I make considerable use of My Weekly Reader and find it helpful for 
vocabulary building, for current events, and for the study of geography. 
As our present daily newspapers contain too much sensational news, 
pupils are not required to read them except for special articles relative to 
the unit of work. These articles are assigned by me for study. 

Letter writing is also an important activity. While pupils are working 
Jon their unit, they have occasion to write letters to the principal, to their 
parents or friends, and to business fthns requesting either certain information 
or perniission to visit their plants. 
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Unfortunately I have not been able to make much use of dramatic' 
expression. I know it is valuable, but I do not have time to do everything ^ 
desired in helping these children with their English. 

[VII C] The need for vocabulary development is urgent. Children are 
expected to know how to use the dictionary. Whenever a new word 
appears, they look it" up for both pronunciation and meaning. This 1 soon 
becomes an automatic procedure. If they do not understand the meaning 
given in the dictionary, I interpret it in simpler language. 

Another helpful means of developing vocabulary is the use of My Weekly’ 
Reader, for.it contains a variety of subject matter rich with new words. 

The children are asked to go o(rcr the articles Carefully, underlining . 
unfamiliar terms. These are then found in their dictionaries; the meanings • 
are written over the ytfrds; and the diacritical markings are added. The 
children then place foeir words on the board for oral drill. This is done 
before any att?mpt^|pade to read the article orally. 

[VI I D] Special \vork in language form is given. No regular time or 
schedule is set for* this purpose; but as the*fteed arises, it is met. If the 
problem ispreval^t throughout the jlass, the whole group is given a short 
drill on tbc specific language form. 'Jhe agreement of subject and predicate, 
as'welTas th«> correct forms of the verb, requires a great deal of drill* 

[VII Dt^Th'e children in the sixth grade usually come to me with a 
good knowledge of, ‘sentence- sense. They write and usually speak in 
complete sentences. ‘ '• . , . - , 

[VII E] The teaming of grarftmar correlates with everything in the ✓ 
day’s work. Although there is nqdeftnite time allotment for foe teaching 
of grammar as such, the subject is taken up three or four times a month 
according to the extent of need felt. If, for instance, after my reading their 4 
reports and hearing their speech it is obvious that the class has not caught 
the idea of the formation and the use of irregular verbs, these points are 
taken up. If the mistakes are not so prevalent* personal attention is 
given to the individuals needing it. • 

[VII F] Freedom in inflection and smoothness of rhythm and phrasing 
must come from listening to good models. In every case I am the model 
and urge them to imitate me through careful listening. Normal English 
inflection is also acquired through careful listening to what I say. 

%[VII‘G] There is no systematically planned special corrective speech 
work, this being handled at the time the need arises. * *• 

[VII H} Elements criticized in oral expression' are pronunciation, 
enunciation, .inflection, and basic grammatical forms. Sometimes the „ 
organization of ideas is commented upon. Criticizing these elements' is . 
always done at the end of the report. If foe*e are toomany corrections, only 
a fevwof the more important ones are^aken up before yie class. 
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Similarly in writing, such things as language form, punctuation, and 
rhetorical elements are taken up and criticized. Black ink is used in 
correcting. When the papers are returned, the pupils have to write their 
reports in their “Plan Books", which means that they have occasion to 
review the new forms. If a child continues to make the same mistake, he is 
remin/ded that the error has been taken up either as a class correction or 
with him individually. 


A HONOLULU SIXTH-GRADE TEACHER 
^ [Interview] 

The Daily Program 


our PLAN 


First Period: 

Business routine. 

Health inspection. 

* Music; morning program; 

News. 

. Unit work, discussions, research 
work, etc. ' 

Correlated activities (history, 
geography). 


Second Period: 

Drills. 

Arithmetic; spelling. 
Reading; language. 
Third Period: 
Constructive activities. 
Checking, judging. 
Library; games. 
Planning. 


. Prevalent Shortcomings 

♦ 

[II A] It is recognized that the children in this class do not have a suffi- 
' cient command of words to express themselves freely. The unidiomatic 
use of language is another shortcoming. 

[II C] The facts of the freqyent repetitiQn of the same mistakes and of 
inability to distinguish one sound from another tend to show that the chil- 
dren are unaware of their specific difficulties. This does not mean that 
they are not anxious to improve their English. Their attitude is shown by 
the fact that they are willing to accept correction from me as well as from 
' other children. There is no sign of fear of ridicule in case a child speaks 
good English. 

Aims in English Improvement 

[III] Ability to use good English in daily activities has been my chief 
. aim. To reduce the deficiencies listed above has been another goal. 

Curriculum Plan 

I 

[V] In connection with every activity in the classroom, whenever a 
need in English arises* I take time to explain the problem and to give 
several drills to^see that the children really understood the correct form. 
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The Development of Standards and Attitudes 

[VI A] The teacher as a model sets the Standard for the class. Now and 
then the exhibition of a child's good work in composition, for example, in 
letter writing, also helps the others. 

[VII H] I don't believe in making loo critical an evaluation of the 
children’s work, for it tends to break down their appreciation, of English. 

I always praise their effort, but encourage them to do better the next time. 

They feel an increased interest in improvement if I allow them to correct 
their own mistakes, whenever they can. Group cooperation and teacher- 
pupil planning help them to learn to appreciate English. ^ 

, ; Classroom Work 

[VII A] I determine the needs of the class by personal observation. • 
Oral and written wofk provide me with sufficient materials for the purpose. 

[VJI B] Among general activities of the class, storytelling is emphasized. 
The pupils give their stories or reports based on their observation, their 
excursions, their book reading, their research, and their work, in* the 
cafeteria and garden. 

For developing a sense of freedom and self-confidence, I discover that the 
provision of opportunity to talk and to write about their own experiences 
„ is very helpful. Through their eagerness to tell what they did the day 4 
before, the children show that they have a great deal of assurance in their 
power of self-expression. Samples of their written work are shown at the 
end of this report. 

• The writing of letters to friends and to the managers of business firms 
constitutes another valuable exercise. 

Every Friday a game leader explains to the class how the game which 
he has planned should be played. This unvolyes a great deal of use of 
-English. 

Drill work in English supplements the general activities. * 

[VII C] The use of the dictionary and ol' spelling books, extensive read- 
ing, and warning against bookish English have all been helpful in promotihg 
vocabulary growth. Spelling matches and dictation work alsp arc of value. 

* [VII D 1] By emphasizing the use of complete sentences, P can lead 
the children to grasp readily the concept of sentence sense. We stress the 
importance of guarding against the use of too many connectives. 

For a time we kept on the board the rules of good composition, 
points as the following were emphasized : 


Such 


1 . Short sentences. 

' ' 6. Punctuation. 

2. Good English. 

7. Sticking to the point 

3. Paragraphing. 

8. Margins. 

4. Neatness. 

' • 9. Title. 

5. Spelling. 

' 
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4 n teaching the pupils to master correct idiom and choice of words, I 
give a series of word-pair drills, and explain the meaning and the use of 
the words. They are explained and illustrated in sentences. 

[VII F] Normal English inflection is taught through stories and poems 
which I read to the children. Reading by some of the better speakers for 
the class will also help. 

For developing smoothness in rhythm and phrasing, I point out the 
importance of readjng slowly and distinctly and of trying to include all of 
the necessary sounds in the sentences. The proper grouping of words 
also is stressed. 

[VII H] To give children only as much criticism as needed, is impor- 
tant. It has been my practice to take up only the gross errors in usage- 
Elements noted in oral work include pronunciation and enunciation, and, 
in reports on the unit of work, the organization of ideas. 

^ In written work I criticize such elements as spelling, punctuation, agree- 
ment in number, form, and organization of ideas. Self-criticism and group 
evaluation are of value. 

Constructive criticism is always emphasized. I stress the good parts 
and points of the pupils’ work more than the mistakes* 


[VII B] 


Uncorrected Samples of Pupils’ Work 
How I Spent Washington's Day 


On Washington’s Day I planned to go to the show. But my girl friend 
said, “Lets spend_the day home so I said, “Alright.”' When she went 
home I rang up Setsuko’s house, she was home so she answered the tele- 
phone. I Said to her “Come to my house and lets study, I’ll go your 
house,” she said alright so I went to her house. We hurried and walked 
to my house. When we reached home we took out our hooks and studied - 
Of course it was lonely to stay home on Washington’s Day but yet we had 
good time studying at home. • 


How I Spent Washington's Day 

My cousin and I were busy sewing and brother came and said, “Father 
said to go to the parade,” bfit my cousin and I didn’t want to go. We 
kept on going with our sewing. My cousin was sewing some towels for 
her -mother in Maui. She was getting ‘ready for “Mother’s Day.” I 
finished with my both side of the purse so I went to eat my lunclw After 
we ate I helped my cousin finish sewing the . towels. We sewed till five 
o’clock and started to clean the house. 
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' Samples of Drill Materials for Vocabulary and 

. % for Grammatical Principles ' . , 

[VII C] You have learned many new words. Can you tell their • 
meaning? 

» A 

1 . To enable means to. 

2. Exhausted means 

'3. A thing that glistens is one that . . . ...... 

4. To avoid means ! 

5. A petal is a 

. 6. An actual thing* is a., : thing. 

[VII E] The following drill work was given to .the class when the 
teacher had discovered that they were still having trouble with the use of 
pronouns. 

/ My friend and / went to the show. 

MY" girls played games. 

John and he came to my house. 

The boys lost their way. 

She gave it to me. „ 

• i 

A RURAL EIGHTH-GRADE TEACHER 
[Interview] 

/ . . . 

Opinion as to Qualifications of the Teacher 

[I D] Academic status, specialized preparation, and the number of years 
of teaching experience are, without doubt, all important. However, in 
dealing with bilingual children, sympathetic understanding is an especially 
helpful quality. Friendliness is ^dso valuable. T|ie teacher cannot afford 
to remain aloof from her children but must be their companion and 

exchange ideas freely with them. 

• 

Types of Prevalent Shortcomings 

, / * 

[II A] Limited vocabulary is a shortcoming of our pupils, a condition 
due to the fact that their contacts are largely racial in nature. 

The unidiomatic use of words also is common. Bilingual children find 
it difficult to master correct idioms. We mufct drill hard, putting the forms 
on the board and saying them over and over. 

- [II BJ A general indistinctness of words is another faylt. On account 
of early training and habits, Japanese children often do not open the 
mouth wide nor move the lips freely. 

[II C] It is very difficult for some of our children to open up and talk 
freely with Vhe teacher. The Japanese girls are ipore reticept and tend to 
revert to their home language. 

s. 
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Lack of awareness of shortcomings is a serious fault. The prevalent 
attitude among part of the weaker students is: “What’s the use of trying 
9 hard to improve ray English, because I am going to be a plantation 
laborer?” With them it is hard to modify this attitude. It is difficult 
for them to see that good English is desirable anywhere. 

Aims in English Teaching 

[III] My aims in English teaching are (1) to increase freedom of 
expression, (2) to enrich the vocabulary, (3) to secure correct pronunciation 
and distinct enunciation, and (4) to develop favorable attitudes toward 
English improvement. 4 

% I 

f General' School Plans to Achieve These Aims 

[IV A] We have assembly talks by the principal. ’Often good speakers 
are invited to speak to the pupils. Radio programs are "used to good 
advantage. Dramatics for money raising as well as for entertainment is 
an aid. The pupils put on the plays and get much' out of such programs. 

Means of Developing Fj^^^rable Pupit^ArnTUDEs 

[VIA] Since English is the basic tool for other subjects in the school, 
every teacher needs to cooperate in the attempt to improve the language 
situation, in leading children to develop appreciation of good English and 
also standards of attainment, obviously it is the teacher who must serve 
as model. 

. B]“ For developing interest in improvement, constant encourage- 

ment and praise must accompany any signs of progress. 

Fear of ridicule can be controlled. By constantly comparing good and 
poor English,, we can l$t the childreh see how much better and clearer it 
is to use good forms of English. \ 

Classroom Activities and Procedures 

[VJI A] There is -no way of determining needs except through daily 
personal observation of my pupils. I have tried several forms of tests used 
on the mainland, but they have proved to be unsatisfactory with my children 
in a rural school. 

[VII B] I want my pupils to converse freely and expressively; so I try 
to provide them with opportunities to use more English. Story telling, 

* dramatic expression, playing language games, and telling riddles, as well 
as letter and news writing, are all used to this end. Original story writing 
is especially helpful. Oftentimes I ask my children to write about things 
they have studied ii* social study classes. * 
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[VII C] In attempting to increase vocabulary, I have tried the practice 
of having pupils describe pictures as vividly and as accurately as they can. 
They must possess a rich word supply in order to do this successfully. 

Effective use of the dictionary is also stressed. Learning the meaning of 
new words apd using them in daily writing are of much help. 

In teaching new words and their pronunciation, the diacritical marking 
is studied. Every new word which the children come upon in their reading 
and in their hearing of English, is taken up for special discussion in the 
classroom. The f&pils look up the meaning and later use it in sentences. 

Sometimes I find it helpful to try a spelling game. The object is to 
develop vocabulary and to review old words. This is the way the game is 
played. The class is divided into two groups of equal size. The first child 
in group one starts the game by giving the first letter of a word, say m, which 
is followed by a letter, say i, given by the first child iri the second group. 
The stfcond child in group one may follow with the letter r; the second child 
‘ in group two with another r, and so on, until someone completes a word. 
The one who finishes the word must sit down. In order to remain in the 
line, a child must try hard not to complete the word. 

[VII Dl] The concept of the sentence is taught through insisting that 
pupils always use complete sentences. Writing and telling stories and news 

and the doing of creative work have helped the children much in grasping 

' » . * 
sentence sense. _ 

'[VII E] I teach grammar, not on set days nor according to a definite 
plan for the whole year, but as the* need arises. Only working grammar 
^presented. 

[VII F] The use of tongue twisters, the recitation of poems, and a great 
deal of reading, all help my pupils to spdak English more distinctly. Pupils 
like simple poems because of the rhythm. Drill in correct speech is also 
helpful. 

, [VII H] In criticizing and evaluating pupils’ work in English, I have 
paid much attention to such -elements as pronunciation, grammatical form 
of usage, organization of ideas, and content. (Criticism comes always after 
the pupil has given his report. For written wprk I use such comments as 
“Good”, “Improvement needed”, or “See me.” I use a colored pencil so 
the pupil will know that feis work has been checked carefully. For correc- 
tion I use such phrases, as, “This does not sound quite right. What do you 
think, Mary?” 

In judging the progress made in written work, I compare the first compo- 
sition written by a pupil and the last paper written by the same child. I 
return both papers at tFie end to show his improvement. 
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Case Reports on the Practices and Ideas 
of Teachers in Junior High School 
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A RURAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
[Interview and teacher’s statement] 

Qualifications of the Teacher 

[I A], A bachelor’s degree alone does not. assure success in teaching 
English to bilingual children. Academic achievement does, hoVvever, 
provide a broader background of specialized training in English and of 
other knowledges which will aid the teacher in the better understanding 
of her children. Her special preparation should coVer a knowledge of the 
history of languages and a thorough training in phonetics. 

[I B] Other things being equal, a -teacher in service for a long time 
usually is more successful. It takes time to learn to understand local English • 
problems and to discover what pupils can do. 

The only advantage which a mainland teacher has over the Island born is 
that she is much more certain of English idiom and more sensitive to errors. 
However, the Islander holds an advantage in general over the newcomer, 
because the former understands readily the language problem/of the local 
born children and usually is more sympathetic, in the broadest sense. 

[II C] Attitude has more to do than' anything else in determining 
whether or not the teacher will be successful in a given situation. If she is 
very much interested in English improvement, she will more surely dis- 
cover problems and seek solutions. 

[I D] Above all, she must appreciate Ae learners’ difficulties and not 
condemn their shortcomings. Such habits'as scolding, looking down on 
pupils, and taking only art impersonal attitude toward the English problem 
constitute evidences of lack of a truly helpful attitude. Oriental children 
have a feeling of inferiority relative to their ability in English. This is 
partly a product of unfavorable experiences with teachers in their earliei' 
school career. A successful teacher must work first of all toward eradication 
of such lack of $clf-confidence. , i 


English teachers are often too formal and exacting; so their pupils think 
that good English is something only for school teachers, as well as beyond 
their reach and outside of their needs. 

- Too frequently, if a teacher attempts to correct conversational English 
outside of the class, there grows "between her and pupils a sense of antag- 
onism. On the playground or at a camp the teacher should* behave as a 
fellow human being, not as a teacher of English. Pupils’- English outside 
of the class should not be corrected unless they come and make the-recfqesi. 
If we keep up a “Good English Campaign” through the whole year, I 
find that the pupils begin to come even in camp and ask me such questions 
as, '“Is this a collective noun?” or ‘‘Does this take j?,” They don’t show any 
sign of embarrassment. 

Prevalent Shortcomings 

[II A]- Meagerness in language seems *to correspond to barrenness of 
^thought. On the other hand, with increase in the power of communica- 
tion, thought becomes more vivid. Development of vocabulary comes 
chiefly as a byproduct. ‘ , 

The unidiomatic use- of words is a very common shortcoming. The 
children do not hear a sufficient range of idioms. The remedy lies in 
giving children the concept of idiom, and in providing them directly with a 
large number of idiomatic phrases for regular use. 

Obviously no high correlation exists between mere knowledge of gram- 
matical principles and accuracy in English usage. A good command of 
English is pormally the' product of practice. 

[II B] Indistinctness of speech is prevalent. Many vowel and consonant 
, sounds are difficult for the children, because of the carry-over of sounds 
from the home language and from incorrect teaching in the primary years. 
Pupils fail to move lipfc, jaw, and tongue in the same way .as do English- 
speaking people. They do not group their words; they do not pause at 
natural points. They do not Aise proper emphasis. The dictionary is not 
generally employed for the discovery of meanings and pronunciation. 

We leave remedial work until late. Phonetic training would help 
teachers a great deal. In the early grades the children learn by imitation, 
and in higher grades. they can be taught the correct position of the vocal 
organs by direct instruction. ’ . 

[II C] Perhaps a majority of the children are unaware of their short- 
comings in speech and usag^. Very few are, however, indifferent about 
improvement. 

The fr^qtient lack of freedom in expression is due to such conditions as 

• emphasis, on silent reading and on. factual learning, unsympathetic criti- 

* cbm of children’s speech, and fear of ridicule. 
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Merely telling children not to mind ridicule from others ivill not help at 
all, for they are very sensitive to criticism by Their comrades. Setting the 
right social stage, as through an “English campaign”, will help. During 
such a contest the situation is reversed and pupils will laugh at those who do 
not speak good English. * 

, General School Plan 

[IV B] Until this year there has been no general means provided in the 
school for encouraging the use of better English. The “Good English 
Campaign” has been tried only in the individual classroom but never as a 
whole school ma n. Such an attempt is, however, urgently needed', and is 
now being started by the student council. 

Following is an example of the publicity used: 

r 

DQVVN W^H PIDGIN ENGLISH! 

Student Council Opens- Drive , on English Improvement — Best Ideas 

To Be Published 

Each Homeroom ^Representative to Hold Discussion and Make Plans with Teacher 
and Class to Report to Council at Next Meeting 


A drive to irrfprove the students’ 
English was opened by the student 
council -during their last meeting. 

Since it was the desire of the 
English'- department of our school 
they took up this work. Ea^h rep- 


better English on the campus, in 
the schoolrooms, and outside the 
school as well. 

The representative is to report 
back at the next meeting with the 
plan of the homeroom. The class 


resentative is to make plans with the - which offers the best plan will have 
homeroom teacher - and the class. it published in the school paper. 

The plans are to include ideas for The council wiH act as the judge. 

Plan of Course for, the Seventh Grade 
tV B] I. Giving pupils the opportunity to hear and use English. 

Oral: 

1. Prepared oral expression. 

a. Speeches before the class. 

, b. Oral reading. 

c. Telephone conversations. 

-d. “Radio” entertainments. 

2. .Ordinary conversation outside of prepared class work. 

a. The “Good English Contest” as a control. . 

3. Oral drill as a means to teach language skills. 

T a. Phonetic drills. 

b. Verb card drills for tenses. 

B. Written: ' • 

4 . Letter writing. 

2. Writing^ papers for other classes. 

• 3. Writing. information, records, and frills’ in notebooks. 

4. Creative writing. 



B. 
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Teaching done with the aim of correcting or irnproi mg language. 

Attention centered on skills needed in speaking 9 

1. Formation and enunciation of English sounds. , 

2. English phrasing, intonation, and emphasis. 

3. Voice quality and resonance. 

4. Posture and breathing. 

5. The art of talking to and interesting the audience. 

6. The steps in preparing to present something orally. - , 

f\ 

Attention centered on skills needed in writing: ' J 

1. Handwriting. * ' 

2: Use of margin and paragraph indentation. 

3. Capitalizing and abbreviating. 

4. Spelling. • 

C. y Attention centered on language structure: 

1. Remedial work based on pupils’ immediate errors: 

a. Correction of own paper following class work, with examples 
of types of errors. 

b. Correction qf mimeographed exercises of sample -class errors. 

c. Keeping of records and pages of corrected errors. 

A mixture of remedial and constructive work based on pupils’ 
general difficulties with English: . * 

Concept of number. 

Concept of agreement: 

(1) Subject verb. 

(2) Pronoun-antecedentt • 

(3) Article-noun (pupils say “a shoes”), 

c. Concept of tense: .. 

(1) Time meaning. 

(2) Method of making both question and statement. 

3. Grammar to give sentence sense and to give understanding of the 
usual English sentence patterns, with a view to Improving sentence 
variety and style: 

a. Recognition of the parts of speech. .* 

b. Recognition bf a few constructions. 

c. The subject-verb concept. 

d. The clause-connecting word concept (no teaching of simple, 
complex, compound). 

D. Attention centered on skill in the use of the dictionary: • . 

1 . The location of words efficiently. 

2. The use of the dictionary for pronunciation. 

■J: The use of the dictionary for meanings. 

4. The use of the dictionary for parts of the verb. 1 

5. The use of the dictionary for plurals: 

6. The use of the dictionary fo^ spelling. 
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Classroom Axb School Activities 

> [\ II B] Imaginary radio entertainments have provided opportunity 
for presenting music, jokes, dialogues, and other. features, under the direc- 
tion of a clever announcer. This activity encourages natural free expression 
better than any other means that has been tried. 

Telephone conversation teaches self-confidence and trains in a practical 
life n^ed. Practice is given in ordering groceries, in issuing invitations, and 
id forms of conversation. The aims have been to develop habits of talkine 
clearly and correctly, and of speaking politely, and of knowing beforehand 
exactly what to say. 

Programs arranged bv pupil chairmen are occasionally put on at student 
assemblies. \ arious Tentorial oratorical contests and competitions within 
the school have aroused a great deal of interest in public speaking. Student 
body elections also offer opportunity for platform practice. 

'•Through dramatics good training in English is doubtless offered. 

Singing may be a valuable instrument for English improvement if 
properly directed by the music teacher. Pronunciation, grouping, and 
enunciation are elements which may be taught through this means. 

The ultimate goal is the use of good English in ordinary spontaneous 
conversation. A good English contest, extended throughout the year, 
is an effective means of bridging the gulf between knowledge and free 
practice.* Transfer of learning will unmistakably occur among the brighter 
pupils, although not so clearly among the poorer ones. Last year while 
the teacher was c gmpin g with her seventh-grade campcraft boys before 
Christmas, they talked the same as ever, regardless of the weeks of the 
English contest.'- Then on the next camping trip nearly 2*months later, 
there appeared a remarkable change, a constant correcting of errors by 
the makers or by their comrades. This was done not in a superior spirit 
but in a quiet, natural manner as if the sound of the wrong expression 
was inwardly jarnhg. 


The Good English Contest Process 
-..•• [As explained by, the teacher in a published course of sturdy] 

7 [VI I D] Severtth graders are at exaedy the right stage of development to 
♦ . enjoy such a contest and get the most out of it. They arc just old enough to 
r ^gin to care to ynprove themselves in a way that will make them take a 
self-respecting place in the community. They are still young' enough to 
pursue a game with all a child’s zeal and tirehtss energy. 

YVe have two styles of contest. I shall describe the one with cards, which 
is the more popular. This form that I describe here has evolved from 7 
years' of mial. I can guarantee that it will Work for any teacher who has 
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patience, faith, imagination, good nerves, and a sense of humor. To a 
teacher lacking any one of these I prophesy failure. 

Step I: They ask me if they may have a contest; or, that failing to mate- 
rialize, I ask them if they would like to have one. • Then we usually talk 
• a little about the value of being able to speak good English. I have never 
known more than about three children out of the thousand and more I 
have taught here who did not honestlv wish tg learn to speak good English. 

They realize both its economic and its social valvt. 

Step II: MV decide what to count. — I insist on their taking; only one error for 
the first week, adding a new one even.' week thereafter, at the same time 
keeping all the former ones. Less confusion and argument will be the 
result of this plan. 

One thing^hat often puts an English contest on the rocks is failure to 
make theissoescT?ar cut, or to choose issOle that can be.’ This results in con- 
stant bidkering "which spoils t}ie fun, and the contest dies a- natural’ death. 

We never take a pronunciation mistake for that reason, not even things like 
“as 'why’’ for “that's why", and we consider 'em correct so long as a plural 
them would be right!'' We do often take the inevitable ax for ask because it 
is easily recognizable, and indisputable. 

From the beginning, however, we. al^ayfc include swearing and .speaking 
foreign languages. When there arises an argument -about whether a cer- 
tain thing is to count as speaking a foreign language, we take a vote on it. 

After the children are experienced in contests, f like them to be discrimi- 
nating and allow anything that' is not out-and-out speaking another lan- 
guage. We allow names of' fruits and vegetables which are better known «■ 
by their original names, such as daikon and panini. We allow Japanese . f 
pupils to put ckah on the name as suffix. We do not rule out slaj^. We 
usually come to the point of counting shut up as something to be penalized. « 

Step III: MV decide where ue are 'to count the conttst.^-Our usual plan is to 
count it on the school grounds at all times whether school is in session or not. 

It is better to rule out the regular classes like social science aqd mathematics 
where the children are, not free to talk informally. If the teachers are will- 
ing, it is all right; but usually it is more than they can stand. Our English 
class, ^ the physical education period, the agriculture,' homemakfng, and 
shop periods are usually good times to carry it on, and,* of course, the 
recesses. , • ^ t . ’ 

Step IV: MV decide on the duration oj the contest. — It is well to know in the 
beginning how long ij is to go on, sav for 4 or 6 weeks. They can always' * 
start another immediately if they'visn. If the class can keep up its interest, 
they should, continue all the year, to get results/ I have never noticed any* . 
carry-over before spring. Ohd-time on a class trip last spring it was almost 
tiresome fThoy were continually appealing to me to setHc some language 



problem. Anyone who had seen them in this process of really trying to 
learn the English language would never again repeat the myth, “They 
can always correct themselves if they want to.” 

We always look forward to some celebration at the end — a class party or 
entertainment, a camping trip, a hike, anything they can suggest and 
agree on. At the time, the losers always have some simple penalty to pay — 
they must gather the wood or wash the dishes or entertain, nothing too 
disagreeable. 

Step V; H e pass the cards and begin. — Each child receives 15 colored slips 
of paper. Every tiVne a person is caught making one of our contest errors 
he must give a card to the one who caught him. If there is a dispute, I 
serve as' the court of appeal. 

Any person who runs out of cards gives an I O U until he gets his next 
week’s supply. 

Step VI: We collect the cards every Friday and count the score. — Anyone who is 
“broke” is given his new cards first to pay his debts before the others turn 
in their cards. 

In a little book kept by the class secretary the number of cards turned 
in by each person is recorded, Usually I have the pupils- line up and file 
past my desk in alphabetical order, laying down the cards and telling me 
the number. After that I turn the book back to the secretary to figure the 
winners and losers. Jiist now in my seventh-grade class the secretary is 
handling it all alone. Everyone seems satisfied, and of course I am glad 
not to bother, and to haye them take that much more responsibility. 

All pupils above the median are counted winners; those* below, losers. 
The secretary posts the names on the bulletin board every week. 

Step VII: We distribute 15 cards again immediately and go on. with the contest . — 
The last week the points for each person are totaled and the final winners 
and losers are calculated. 

Step VIII: At the close of the contest we have a class meeting and the children 
decide what to do to celebrate and what penalty to attach to the losers. 
Last year in one class we had an Easter party for the'contest that c rosed 
just before vacation, and each loser had to bring two colored eggs. There 
was an .egg hunt with a prize for the winner. The colored eggs were dis- 
tributed for the eating. 

Difficulties apt to be encountered. — The reader can imagine some of them. 
That is why I specified the necessary qualities for the teacher who can make 
a success of this. A sense of humor and balance is indispensable. .Never 
make a mountain out of a molehill, and keep the children from doing so. 

Of course some will not wantjto give up their cards. If a pupil is hauled 
into court and questioned, he usually decides to surrender them. If there 
is no way of telling who is right, it is best to let it go. 
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Some will be very impolite in their insistence upon being paid cards. 
I cannot suggest specific remedies for all the cases. It takes imagination 
and quick thinking to be ready sometimes. Once a boy was reported as 
having buried his cards in the garden, offering them as a reward to the 
winner in the treasure hunt! I did not make too much of it. Occasionally 
I give the class a talk on the true purpose of our contest, reminding them 
that the cards are of no value in themstlves, and- that the winning in itself 
means nothing, that it is all a game, but that the habit of speaking English 
will be something worth while to them if they keep that in mind. 

I think this contest affords an excellent opportunity to guide the children 
in character training. One must really be very careful that the result is not 
more bad manners than good English. For the children who go through it 
in the proper spirit, it is a fine experience in self-control as well as language 
growth. *■ 

The I O U’s offer a problem from time to time. Pupils with cards wapt to 
give an I O tj in payrgent instead of the card, that is, an I O U received from 
someone who is out of cards. Xhey prefer to put the responsibility of col* 
lecting the debt on someone else. This I firmly do not allow, but the prob- 
lem invariably comes up again and again. 

Oral Reading 

[VII F] Work in oral reading calls for' a great deal of unison activity. 
This involves phonetic drill, the learning of sounds, and the grouping of 
words. Special attention is given to intonation and emphasis. Drill is 
given first to the whole class, then to each individual as a checkup on the 
effectiveness of the class instruction. 

Practice in oral reading must be done at school, since most of these chil- 
dren do not speak English at home nor read English books outside of school. 
To meet this need, the class is divided into groups of two individuals each.' 
They go out once a day and find some shady place for reading books or the 
newspaper. One reads while the other listens and corrects his partner’s 
mistakes. This sort of thing provides a situation that favors freedom of 
expression. -X 

During 'Hie class period clippings from newspapers are read aloud. 
Criticisms are noted on small slips of paper. The errors of each pupil as 
noted by students and teachers are discussed later. Such things as pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, and rate are scored. 

Special Reading Class Directions 

1. Study your editorial and your homework thoroughly to get the mean- 
ing before you try to read it aloud. , ' v 

2. Mark it for grouping and important words* and phrases. 
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3. Look up and write down the pronunciation of all words you are not 
sure of. . 

4.. After you have tried the words, ask the teacher if you are doing them 
correctly. ’ t 

S. Every time you practice, go over the hard words first many times. 
Ask the teacher again if you are not sure. Practice the hard group first. 

.6. In your study hall spend part of the tim£ studying and practicing 
words. 

7. Don't spend an hour reading one thing over and over. Review all the 
exercises in the oral reading ^s well as in your editorial. 

8. You must read witjr your partner listening. 

Phonetic Drill 

[As explained by the teacher in a published course of study] 

[VII F] ^As to Tvhat English sounds to teach the seventh graders, I 
should say, as a matter of compromise, since we are always trying to do so 
many different things in an English course, that we should drill only 
sounds that are: (1) mispronounced, (2) frequently used, and (3) a source 
of confusion of meaning to the hearer. 

We all recognize the unification of the two sounds “short i” and “long e” 
as troublesome. One reason is that these sounds are of high frequency 
in the language. We have many words that depend for their meaning on 
a distinction in these sounds. 

The children’s way of pronouncing them can cause real difficulty in 
understanding. It makes quite a difference sometimes whether he “bit” 
or “beat” the child, and yet most pupils think of these two words as the 
same and write them interchangeably. 

Likewise, since “th” is the second most common consonant combigftion 
. in English, it would follow inevitably that much energy would be wasted 
in trying to follow the meaning of a person who in his speech identified it 
with “t” and “d”, or some other sound that sounds something like it. 
For this reason it is necessary to teach pupils also how to make “t” and “d” 
sounds correctly. 

In my work I have always given n\ost attention to “i”, “e”, and “th”, 
but there are many more that need attentiont Not a single vowel sound is 
made accurately by most oriental children, and in making the consonants 
they do not carry the distinction between voiced and breath sounds quite 
as far as we do. - . 

In teaching the children I show them how to make the sound'an^^tay try 
to imitate me, looking in the mirrors. I also explain the position wthes 
vocal apparatus as it seems necessary. We practice lists of words and sen- 
tences containing the sound in question. In our oral work we look out for 
it, practice it in the preparation period, and try to make it function at the 
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time of performance without having attention on it, because attention 
ipust then be on communication of meaning. 

Even though we use ready-made lists, we enjoy ‘making up our own, and 
especially making little “stories” containing as many of the sounds per 
square inch as possible. Here are some examples: 

* [Story to practice ed with t sound] ' 

The Bad Wolf 

I walk?*/, hopp«f, skipped, and jump^/. .1 even stamped and barked, -but 
still I could not wake the big Bad Wolf, for Johnny had slapped, socked, and 
knocked him cold. 

[Here is one I made up for i and f] 

The mill in the still woods fills the hills with the deep creak of the wheels, 
as the swift stream ripples past. The miHer gives meal to these weak, ill 
people each evening. He feeds them in pity, for the thieves killed their sheep 
and reaped their wheat. 

[This for short u sound] ^ 

Did your brother un*ders*and the funny story about the onion? We have 
enough stuff for a rough trip. 

We do all our drill in unison, ft has two big advantages. Everyone has 
an opportunity to practice, to exerqise his vocal apparatus. No one is 
embarrassed by feeling that someone is looking at him. I look out of the 
window and listen, stopping the pupils when necessary to comment on bad 
sounejs. I cannot catch the individual; I do not want to. _It is their 
practice period. If some one person is consistently far off, ft is usually 
easy to spot him if I want to. 

I have tried having each pupil come to me individually and pronounce 
words while the rest of the class did something else. This is ideal, except 
that the pupil is more self-conscious and may not do so well, but there is 
not time for much of it. I check on the individual who doesn’t know the 
sound after his speech or his oral reading when I give him his individual 
criticism. He pqts his mispronounced words in his notebook with the 
faulty spot underlined, and when he has his private conference with me at 
the end of the quarter we review them.'* 

Remedial Work Based on Pupils’ Immediate Errors 
[As explained by the teacher in a published course of study] 

[VII H] The keeping of records I consider essential to remedial work. 
The pupil writes in his book the types of errors that he has made and oh 
the following pages shows them with their corrections. I shall endeavor to 
describe the whole process. t 4 \ 
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After the first written work of the year — usually letters of introduction 
to me giving stories of his history — I spend much time before returning 
the papers in taking up one by one each type of error that I found in any 
great numbei'. ^ 

First I illustrate on the board. I show them what I mean by agreement 
by showing them that we say “We were” not “We was” and that we say 
“She lost her book” not “ his book.” I then give them a few examples of 
their own errors that we correct together. Finally, I write about five sen- 
tences on the board for .them to find the mistakes in agreement and correct 
them. 

Gradually over a period of many days I take up all the types of ‘errors, 
reviewing the previous ones, of course. When they are ready, I return the 
papers with the mistakes underlined in red pencil and the kind indicted 
by some sort' of symbol. They are given a list of my correction marks 
and examples of the chief ones to put in their notebooks beforehand. 

The pupil puts the names of his errors in the diagonals in his written 
English record and tries to correct them on the paper by using the knowl- 
edge he has gained through the class practice and by reference to the exam- 
ples. 1 help him with the idioms. I insist that no erasing be done and 
that all corrections be written above the errors. 1 again check the papers, 
using a blue pencil. Sometimes I give a second grade. 

This time the pupil must make up his correction pages in. the notebook. 
For instance, he makes a page for agreement, another for tenses, another 
for sentence errors, etc. On the page throughout the year he records all, 
the errors of that type with their corrections. Just before he turns in each 
piece of written work I ask him to look at his written record and his pages 
Of corrections and check his paper again to try to avoid repeating the same 
errors. * 


It is necessary after the first writing, for me to go over the notebooks and 
see whether the pupils have grasped the idea. Many will not the first 
time. The best way is to have individual conferences with the pupil with 
his notebook in hand, so that one may discuss the misunderstandings then 
and there. Of course, during the correction period in class I have indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils who need assistance. I refer them constantly 
to the exercises that we did, in order to direct them in the difficult task of 
applying a principle to a specific case. Only pupils of high intelligence will be 
able to do this, of course; but it seems to me an essential thing that we teach 
those who are able. 
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A HONOLULU JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, 

NINTH ''GRADE 

| Interview] ’ % 

Aims in English 

The aims in English improvement in my classroom have been as follows: 
[III A] 1. Elimination of gross errors in the use of verbs, \vith special 
reference to agreement in number and tense. 

2. Ability to use complete sentences. 

3. Development of vocabulary. 

[Ill B] 4. Correct pronunciation and elimination of foreign accent. 

5. Distinctness in enunciation, especially through avoidance of the slur- 
ring over of syllables/ 

6. Ability to present reports to the entire class without stammering. 

7. Increased power of comprehension; ability of the children, when they 
read written materials or hear reports, to bring out the main points of what 
they, read or hear and to give these essential elements in their own words. 

, 8. Increased power in description; ability of the children to depict.events 

or things in 'their own words. 

[Ill C] 9. Development of the proper attitude toward correct speech. 

Pupil Study of the English Problem 

[IV B] The Better K-Committee has been interested in the problem 
of English. The results of the survey 1 of usage shortcomings have 
furnished the basis for a desire to do something about English in our school. 
The representatives, aftqr much discussion, agreed that a booklet with 
suggestions for the teaching of English would be most helpful. Subcom- 
mittees were organized and it ha? been with the spirit of cooperation that 
we have presented suggestive material derived from all classrooms in the 
- school. , 

Using the Problem Basis in English Development 

[VI B] The principle that pupils learn ^through their own activity is 
now generally accepted. Education is no longer considered a pouring-in 
process. As a result pupils ard* no longer passive recipients of knowledge 
but, rather, active co-workers in the classroom. It is generally recognized 
by teachers that when a pupil works out something for himself, he is more 
likely to make it a part of his life than when he simply reads about it. 
The teacher should feel that the pupils in her charge are citizens with real 
interests, problems, and responsibilities. 


i See part II of this bulletin. 


Lang u ace AcTrvmEs 

1 . Letter uniting. / 

^[VII B] In letter writing the children learn not only form but also the 
art (^expression in common words. In writing friendly letters they learn 
to narrate and to describe events in an effective manner. 


2. Reporting current events. . 

The reporftng of current events helps the children to organize in short, 
compact sentences what they have read in the newspaper or current 
magazines. It helps the teacher to understand the English problems of the 
individual child. Through it the -child gains confidence as a speaker and 
the teacher secures information necessary for intelligent guidance. 

3. Carrying messages. 

Carrying messages has proved to be oqe of the most difficult tasks for the 
children. The pupil must understand the message as well as be able to 
Tetell it to another person more or less in his own words. It is best that hr 
write his message first and, after having had it proof read, carry the wldtten 
form to the otjier teacher. \ 

4. Reading the newspaper. ^ 

Ability to read ahd understand the newspaper is so important that every 
chilfl in the classroom is encouraged to read the daily news and to report 
to the class the first thing in the morning. The children are directed in 
, this- reading. Whenever I find a very important item in the paper, I say 
to someone in the class, “Suppose. you take it home, read it, and tell it to 
us the next day.” Evaluating the items read forms a great part of our 
discussion. This has increased interest in the* use of current papers and 
rhagazines. , 

5. Writing plan books. ~ * 

[VII H] Things we learn in English are applied in writing and in or- 
ganizing the pupils’ plan books. Each has to write his own introduction to 
the unit of £tudy. This is brought to me for criticism. I correct the Eng- 
lish and then the pupil rewrites his introduction in final form. 


6. Giving directions. . 

The children find it hard to give directions to others on how to do things. 
Through our working together in the activities of home economics and 
shop, the boys and girls are given opportunity to learn to give directions 
as to how various things are prepared or made. Telling others how to 
prepare a menu and how to follow recipes requires logical t hinkin g and the 
giving of events in orderly fashion. This .is equally true for the boys in 
their telling us how a table is made. 
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Plan for a Better English Club 
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[VI] A. Purposes. • 

1. To encourage better oral English on the playground and in jhe 
homerooms. 

2. To be able, to put all ideas into good written form. 

3. To bedaroadminded about all criticisms. 

4. To study grammar in order to overcome English errors made. 

5. To conquer the fear of talking before a group. 

6. To be creative in poetry study and in composition writing. 

4 

[VII B] B. Activities: 

1. Making of a large English class book: 

a. F«r best examples of creative writing (poems, plays, composi- 
tions). 

b. For a record of work done in formal grammar. 

c. For.a record of talks and radio broadcasts heard. 

2. Creative poetry (following is a description of a typical period): 

a. Day rainy; room dark and dreary. f 

The teacher reads a humorous poem, The Janitor's Boy by 
Nathalia Crane. 

Other amusing poems are read. Discussion is held about 
various types of poems, and also the stories and pictures 
found in poems. 

d. The type of day is brought out. 

e. Original poems are written and illustrated. (See the samples 
appended at the end of this report.) 

3. English box: * 

[VII D] The pupils write common errors on slips of paper. 
The slips are put into a box, and discussion follQws., This has helped 
the class to overcome many of the most common deficiencies, for exam- 
ple, “Today Wednesday” (omission of verb) and “You go stop” 
(construction of fcen tence) . 

■a Regular discussion concerning form. (Following is the subject matte* for M 
a typical period^) 

[VII E] The use of is, are, was, were: 

I , 

He is, was 

She sings, plays 

It writes, draws 


b. 


c. 


They. 
We. . 
You. 


. are, were 
.sing, play 
. write, draw* 


English btUetin board: 

a. Coir^ositions. 

b. Lists of good stories. 

c. Poems of interest. 

d. Correct forms. ■ 
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These are posted so that all members of the class may benefit by 
contributions of their comrades. 

Amateur hour: 

a. Short original plays presented, based on some general class 
problem or interest. 

b. Poems recited. 

c. Stories told. 

d. Songs sung, with original words fitted to old tunes. 

[VII F] Poise, enunciation, and prohunciation are studied. 
Speech difficulties due to physical handicaps are listed and pupils 
are recommended for special check-ups. 

Vocabulary study: $ 


[VII C] 

a. Spelling and definition of words used in units of work. 

b. Understanding terminology used in connection with 


problems. ... 

Oral reports: 


[VII B] 

a. Reviews of stories. , 


b. Magazine articles. 

c. ’ Current events. 


d. Personal experiences. , 


e. Unit problems. * \ 

f. Special “class activities: 


g. Special days (Thanksgiving, etc.). 

h. An interesting radio talk. 

i. A fine musical program. 


9. 4^sembly programs (a sample is given below): 

a. Poem — “Reading” by Eleanor. 

b. Saxophone solo, by Francisco. 

c. Play — “So-So.” 

Grace L . . . Mother. 

Olive Old Woman. 

Masuko; Joan. 

Umeno. . . . i. So-So. 

d. Harmonica Duet, by Pat and Albert. 

e. Halloween Poem, by Eleanor and Bessie. 

10. Giving directions and instructions: 

a. For simple indoor and playground games (oral). 

b. Fdr voting in a general election. 

c. For making of articles in the shop. % 

dy For carrying out recipes (oral and written). 

e. For reaching certain points of interest in the city. 

1 1 . Carrying messages: 

a. From one teacher to another. 

b. From a teacher to the office. 

c. From a teacher to a pupil.. * 
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The Dictionary Game ' . 

[VII C] Two captains representing tj?e school colors are appointed and 
also a scorekeeper. The captains choose sidesj The teacher then asks 
questions that require the use of the dictionary, first of one side and then of 
the other. There should be one dictionary for at least every two pupils. 
When a pupil fails to answer cdrrectly, a mark is recorded qgainst his side, 
but he is not required to drop out. The kinds of items used may be: 

' 1. Pronunciation of words. 

2. Spelling of words. 

3. Definitions of words. ' 

4. Plurals of nouns, 

5. How to write compound words. . 

6. Division of words into syllables. 

7. History and derivation of words. 

8. SynonymS of words. 

9. Meanings aqd uses of prefixes and suffixes. 

10. Parts of speech. 

1 1 . Principal parts of verbs. / , 

12. Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. u 

13., Best qsage of words, given through illustrative sentences and quota- 
tions. 

14. Rules for spelling. * 

15. Pronunciation of geographical and biographical names. 

16. Foreign words and phrases. 

• 17. Abbreviations. 

A Sample Grammar Lesson Sheet 


VERBS AND THEIR USES 

I 

[VII E] the Verb as the Simple Predicate 

The simple subject of a sentence may be a noun or a pronoun. The 
simple predicate is always a verb. 

The wind whistled. j 

The bells clanged. 

The dogs barked. , ^ 

The words that are underscored are the simple 'predicates, or the, verbs', 
of the sentences. Each tells or assert^ the action performed by the subject.^ 
There are some verbs that are not action words. Such verbs express 
being or state of being. 

1 % 

The boy is in the yard. (being} ^ * 

9 The cattle are in the pasture. ^ (being) 

The guides rested beside the trail, (state of being) 
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A verb is a word that asserts action, being, Or state of being. 

1 . On the lines below write the simple subject and the simple predicate in 
each of the following sentences: § 


nr 


Simple Simple 

subjett predicate 

1. The school assembled in the auditorium . , . . 

2/ The director of the orchestra arose 

3. The pupils listened attentively * ^ \ 

4. The orchestra played Anhie Laurie 

5. The audience applauded ; 

6. The recital ended t 

7. The Alps are in Europe. 

8. The girl studies her lesson / T 

4 9. Near the sea arc coconut palms ‘ * 

10. The shore is rugged j 

1 1 . The waves dash against the shore 

12. The wind moans through the trees 

I ° • • ■ > I * f I I « • *.*••«•••« yf 

13. The sound is mournful • 

. ... ■ * .... ... , «••*••».*•., * 

14. The sea roars 


Criticism of Errors j 

[VII H] Students take criticism readily. If a^child makes the request, a ‘ j 
correction is made immediately. During a long report, immediate attention 
is not given to mistakes. If the error is a common ope, the attention of the 
whole class i^c ailed. If the mistake is an individual one, it is “his error”, 
and a personal conference is used. 

[I D] The children are becoming more and more friendly toward me; 
they come and talk to me constantly. Being friendly js helpful, for it gives 
me an opportunity to correct their English without giving them the idea that i 

I am always criticizing. Only constructive criticism is applied in my class. 

The idea that a friend will tell one of his shortcomings in order to help him' ! 

must be appreciated by the children before the teacher can be of assistance. ! 

Samples of Poetry Written in Class 

t 

HARD LUCK DAY 

1 

✓ ' » l[ 

• I think that nature’s very cruel, . . % 

To break my day like this. 

My day was set for a fine play day. 

Which now is a cloudy and dull day. r 

• 

" ' ~ x „ She sends the rain as^well as storm 

And laughs at me with a jolly face. ' " - 

I despise her very, very much, , 

~ For the sinful things she did to me. [ 

* — Grace Shiroma, 9th -Grade. 
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MOUNTAINS 
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Now visibly outlined in the northern sky 
Are mountains once hidden by fog and rain. 

As the time flies and the fogS arise 

The mountain peaks show iheir form again, 

Their bodies green and fresh from the rain. 

A shower \vas what they needed. 

— Patrick Nod a , 9th Grade. 

PLAN FOR A HONOLULU JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
• ... AS A WHOLE 

[Teacher’s statement] . 

Introduction to an Enclish Study 


Each year in our work with children we see new opportunities for growth, 
Additional means of helping them to live more efficient, happy lives. This 
year attention has been directed to the nefed of developing the speech of 
our pupils. The curriculum committee, including every teacher on the 
staff who is interested in the work, is attempting to develop a guide for 
stimulating better English, by collecting experiences, methods, and ma- 
terials which have proven valuable. We rdqjgnize that any program- in 
English, if it is to. be a success, must have ’certain characteristics such as 
the following: ^ 

1. It should be suggestive— *mot a definite program set to follow. . . ^ 

2. It should, develop in a natural manner. It is not an Englislf cam* 

paign to be stressed for only a short4ime. , f 

3. It should arise from situations which are vital to the pupils and found 
in the current life of the school. 

4. It should - be a part^of all other studies a*flJ activities going on in the 
classroom. 

5. Tt requires the Support of teachers and pupils over an extended period 
of time. 

In the natural situations of the school day the pupilS'Will discover tjiat 
t,hey require certain information onfllhe use of language, techniques 
they need to master, and fornfc in English which they need to understand. 
This is the time when practice in English Xfsage can be offered. Practice 
of the skills is necessary when a need for d/at practice hasTirisep. . 

English is our means of communication with one aiiotKer. Jt cannot be 
separated from any life activity and taught as a separate subject. Im- 
provement is made by the actual use of better, English in life situations. 
Our aim is to develop English as an integral part of the life of the pupils, 
a*part of every activity, and not a separate, useless, ^compilation of facts, 
procedures, and drills. • . • * : - * 


Planning for a General School Program 

A. Leadership in plan making. 

A year’s program in remedial English for a sciiool should be fairly 
tentative, for this is one activity in which we must have the whole-hearted 
support of the children in their desire to improve their speech; otherwise 
they will not take an active part in the work. They themselves must have a 
part in planning the program, and their wishes and suggestions should always 
be considered, for they are the ones who can either carry the project to 
success or make a failure of it. The teacher is able to provide situations 
which will draw forth much of the desired cooperation from the children; 
so she needs to have a fairly definite idea of what she wishes to accomplish. 

B. Presentation oj the program to teachers. 

1 . Stressing the importance of helping children to improve their speech. 
•2. Understanding that English is a vital topic, connected with every 
phase of the curriculum. 

3. Stimulating interest among the teachers in undertaking such a project. 

4. Discussing ways of carrying out the English prograrp. 

' C. Appointment oj an English committee. 

1. .Volunteering of teachers interested in furthering an English study. 

2. Planning together a program for the year. 

3. Cooperating with student government bodies’ and committees. 

D. Analysis oj the survey oj usage. 

1 . Acquainting each teacher with the most common errors found in the 
children’s speech so that these may receive Special attention. 

2. Encouraging each teacher to make a graph of her pupils to show the 
progress in English. 

E. Participation oj pupils. 

1. Arousing interest in the student government body and in various 
committees for carrying on the project. 

2. Reporting to each homeroom the results of these discussions. 

3. Having students make short talks in assembly programs on different 
phases of English and the program. 

4. . Urging better English in conducting, the meetings of various student 
groups. 

(a) Studying parliamentary procedure. 

(b) Correcting errors made in meetings with as little disturbance of 

business as possible. • 

5. Making posters on better English. 
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F. Periodic reports. 

\ . Reporting the progress made in each classroom to the English com- 
mittee. 

2. Filing and circulating any methods', materials, or activities which 
teachers have found valuable in developing better English. 

G. Summary. 

1 . Summarizing the activities of the year. _ 

2. Making a bibliography of stories, textbooks, etc., of valutr to all 

teachers. 

3. Collecting actual experiences of teachers which have proved valuable 
in a better English program. 

OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING ENGLISH 

1 . To make English an integral part of every school activity. 

2. ^To stimulate the pupil’s desire for speech improvement. 

3. To seek the use of good English at all jimes and to attempt to over- 

comeT poor language habits acquired outside of school. « 

4. To increase the pupil’s vocabulary. 

5. To develop the habit of speaking in complete sentences. 

6. To develop the habit of speaking clearly and-distinctly. 

7. To develop the habit of being a good listener. 

ACTIVITIES FOR DEVELOPING BETTER ENGLISH, 
TYPICAL OF ANY GROUP 

A. Oral: - 

1 . Free conversation about common everyday interests. 

2. Discussioh of current interest topics through the- use of the daily 
newspaper. 

3. Oral reports of school committee activities. 

4. Participation on school committees and organizations. 

5. Participation’ in class meetings. 

6. Participation in group discussions on any subject. 

7. Oral reading. 

8. Telling others of interesting books read. ^ 

... 9. Participation in dramatics. 

10. Oral repprts of excursions. 

1 1 . Oral reports of individual projects and hobbies. 
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B. Written: /- 

1. Keeping an English bulletin board on which may be displayed 
articles of interest to the group, such as 

(a) Interesting poems or short stories * 

(b) Announcements of school activities 

(c) Original writing 

(d) Examples of good and poor English heard in the class. 

2. Writing stories of excursions. 

3. Writing letters 

(a) For materials needed in the room 

(b) As invitations to other groups to participate in an activity 

(c) As thank-you letters for favors to the group 

(d) As personal correspondence with friends. 

^ 4. Writing news and creative material for class or school newspapers. 

5. Writing plays for presentation. 

6. WYiting reports of business transacted in committees. 

7. Writing on problems in social studies, health, and any other school 
activity. 

8. Practicing correct forms in English usage when the need arisen. 

9. Keeping a diary. 

[VI A] C. Other activities: 

1. Listening to stories read in good English. 

2. Listening to the radio; learning to judge good and poor speakers. 

3. Listening to good speakers in assembly programs. 

CASE EXPERIENCES WITH BETTER ENGLISH RESULTS 

Case 7— A shadow screen had been built by the pupils. It was decided 
to give a play emphasizing safety during Fire Prevention Week. The 
play was written, parts chosen, and practiced. A written invitation was 
sdfit to another group to be the audience. Children who had spoken 
hesitatingly and indistinctly when facing a group were no. longer self-con- 
scious behind the screen and spoke more clearly and louder. Here was an 
opportunity for further practice in clear speaking, which at the same time- 
offered pleasure. Every part of the activity brought in English practice— 
both oral and written. 

Case 2. A certain pupil remarked one morning that she would like to 
correspond with some girl of her own age on the mainland. A “pen 
friend” was found and a friendship has developed along with many oppor- 
tunities for practice in English. 

Case J.—A girl was corrected at one time for poor pronunciation and 
speaking. She said that she always wanted to know when she made any 
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errors in English because, as she said, “I want to speak good English but 
I don’t know how.” With this attitude she has eager reception for any 
criticism and has made excellent progress in her goal of better speech. 
(This shows the importance of the child himself striving to improve his 
English. Definite progress is rhade when there is a real desire.) 

Case 4 . — A pupil wrote a letter to a teacher during summer vacation, in 
which she said, “I didn’t know you liked my poems so much. I will 
think another poem for you.” This hobby has been of great interest tc) her 
and has been the means of stimulating better English and improvement in 
spelling, and has provided an excellent opportunity for enlarging her 
vocabulary. 

Case 5 . — Letters were received from schools in the “States” asking about, 
the people of Hawaii, and what children in Hawaii did in school. A class 
newspaper was made telling of life in the Hawaiian Islands, activities in the 
school, and personal experiences of pupils. When the stories were proofread 
many needs were made evident. 

“When do we use there and their ?” 

“Why should this be a new. paragraph?” 

“Does “school” begin with a capital?” 

These few queries led on into many other problems. Explanati Qrxf ind 
practice had a place. Each newspaper sent away meant hotter English 
for those participating. 

Case 6.— One day a certain pupil made this remark, “I no more the 
paper.” The question was asked, “What did you say?” The child’s 
answer was, “I know how to say it, ‘I don’t have the paper.’ ” Several 
experiences like this have shown that the children do know how to speak 
if they are required to repeat their statements. Their incorrect remarks 
can be looked upon as foreign. If they leant that they must speak correct 
English in order to be understood, they will be more careful in making their 
statements. Every poor statement needs to be corrected at the time, 
always, of course, in a friendly, helpful manner. 
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} CHAPTER V ] 


Digest and Interpretation of Findings 


INTERPRETATION OF THE CASE REPORTS 

T he main purpose of the present study ha< been to gather information 
conceriffhg the work in English improvement of a group of successful 
teachers of children in, Hawaii. Case reports on their practices and basic 
ideas have been presented in the preceding pages. 

There was no expectation of discovering anything distinctly new in 
regard to the teaching of English. The aim was to try to discover which 
of the types of well-known procedures have proved especially helpful in 
meeting the particular language needs of bilingual children in an American 
community. The chief value of the materials will consist probably in 
their suggestive force for younger ttftlchers in general, and for those more 
mature teachers whose courage -br ingenuity needs reinforcement. The 
problem can be met and there is a way. 

No attempt has been made to be comprehensive in 4he number of cases 
covered. This would have involved more extensive resources in funds 
and personnel than were available. The idea has been to study intensively 
a limited number of teaching situations. The resultant concrete data will 
probably be more inspiring and useful than would be a mass of information 
which included more reliable frequencies but less discussion of operative 
detail and of pedagogical interpretation. 

The practical conditions of field work have led to considerable variation 
in the nature of the case reports. A conscientious teacher, busy with her 
regular duties, often cannot materially rearrange her work for observation 
nor- can she always grant the full time desired for interview. However, 
the group of reports for ‘each of the three general educational levels repre- 
sented— primary, upper elementary, and junior high— seem together to 
make up a fairly adequate composite picture. 

Means at hand did not enable the investigators to be sure' they were 
selecting as subjects for study only the few supposedly best teachers in the 
field. No established standards and objective tests of success are available 
or applicable. 
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Probably the most valid basis of selection lies at present in the judgment 
of supervisory officials, who may know which teachers are apparently 
giving a large amount of intelligent attention to the problem of English 
'improvement. Indication that most, at least, of the selected teachers 
really belong in the more successful group js found in such evidences as 
their intimate knowledge of the nature of their problem, the soundness 
in psychblogical principle of their practices, and the occasional concrete 
reference to realized goals. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

For the benefit of the more casual type of reader, tfie following digest of 
the data is presented. This will cover only the broader trends or implica- 
tions arid will not attempt to summarize the precise degree of agreement 
on each point. The data are not adapted tb such an end. 

In instances where an item is treated with some degree of fullness in a 
particular case report, the reference will be indicated by the identifying 
letter symbol of the report (A or B or cjifc .) in parentheses. 

[I D] Widespread and strong insistence is placed upon the teacher’s 
need of sympathetic understanding , patience, and friendliness as first qualifica- 
tions. Through the exhibition of these traits she encourages the attitudes 
on the pupils’ part of respect, affection, and desire to please, and thus se- 
• cures real cooperation in plans to overcome language handicaps. (B, F, Q.) 
[I E] Various other qualifications, not directly mentioned by so many 
teachers, are clearly implied in their emphasis on the various essential ac- 
tivities of the successful teacher. She should be reasonably skilled in the 
several tommon forms o£, expression, such as conversation, story telling, 
oral reading, dramatic expression, report making, and letter writing. In 
her own usage and speech she must present a worthy model, for often her 
language furnishes the one main source of pupils’ direct acquaintance with 
good English. Her knowledge should include the essentials of grammatical 
principle, in order that she may be sure of correct teaching in usage. She 
needs also a mastery of the mechanics of speech production, for the sakp of 
efficiency in aiding pupils who have persistent difficulty in making certain 
sounds. Basic requirements in the teacher include belief in English as 
an essential in her pupils’ education, and abundant ingenuity and common 
sense in seeking the best ways of handling the problems of her given school 
situation. ' ^ 

[11] Among children’s shortcomings in English, the two which most 
strongly impress the teachers, are limitation in vocabulary and shyness or 
lack of freedom in expression. The former condition is, they feel, due 
primarily to the lack of English background in the home, and the latter to 
• such causes as meagerness of word supply, fear of criticism or ridicule, and, 
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for Japanese girls, standards of reticence at home. It is felt that children 
are generally unaware of their specific deficiencies but that, under the in- 
fluence of these good teachers at least, they are usually eager to improve. 

Other shortcomings mentioned with less frequency by the teacher, but 
clearly implied by the kind of wor|^ emphasized in teaching, consist of 
indistinctness of speech, incorrectness of vowel and consonant sounds, and, 
in lesser degree, unidiomatic usage. 

[III] Basic aims in the teaching of English correspond in general to the 
shortcomings already recognized. The outstanding desire, however, is to 
develop adequate vocabulary and self-confidence or freedom in expression. 

[IV] General school planning for English improvement seems to be 
very limited in scope. In a few instances use is made of such n^ans of 
encouragement as school programs, assembly speeches, dramatics, and 
excursions (as a basis of subsequent expression). One or two of the junior 
high schools are experimenting with a broad cooperative plan for better 
English on the whole campus. (N, R, S.) 

One primary teacher refers to the value of her effort to secure home 
operation in her policies, while one or two others speak of the improvement 
in pupils’ speech in general during recent years, partly as a result of better 
language background in the home for third generation children. Doubt- 
less, teachers need more widely to study means of securing home and com- 
munity support in their plans for better English. (A, G, L.) 

[V] Systematic curriculum planning in English seems largely absent, 
except in the case ©f one or two junior high school teachers. The treating 
of language needs as they arise, sometimes with no definite time allotment,' 
is the stated rule. However, the daily programs of a number of the teach- 
ers show that specific English activities in some form are often given a 
regular place. (J, M, Q.) 

This policy in curriculum planning grows partly out of the general 
adherence to the “activity prograiji”, with its emphasis on unit [Projects 
more than on subjects, on general conduct more than on specific skills, anc 
on learning for present more than for future needs. The policy is due 
partly also to the lack of textual materials adapted to the local problem. 

There seems to be serious need for publication of appropriate graded 
curriculum materials in both vocabulary and idiom. The layout of items . 
for speech work probably could not be so easily assigned to a series of 
grades or levels. A propitious sign for the future lies in the expressed 
eagerness of teachers throughout the Territory for any aid to be derived 
from the analysis of Island errors that b being made as part of the present 
research project. Furthermore, in the last year or two there have begun 
to appear practice books based on local needs and intended for general 
usd in the schools. 
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[VI] Among influences toward a favorable learning attitude are the 
inspiration of the teacher’s good example, her patient understanding of 
the pupils’ difficulties, her quick appreciation of gopd results, and her tact 
in methods of criticism. The encouragement of free expression in func- 
tional situations also is important. 

Only slight mention is made by the teachers concerning the possible value 
in the encouragement of pupil participation in the matters of planning, 
executing, and evaluation. There is only minor recognition also of the 
importance of seeking moral support from the home. (F, M, N, Q, S.) 

[VII A] In the determination of the language needs of their groups, the 
teachers are dependent almost wholly on general direct observation. Little 
or no use is made of objective rating or diagnostic testing as a basis of 
adapting corrective work to individual needs. (N.) 

The reasons lie partly in the large size of classes, which leads to severe 
limitation of the amount of individual or group instruction, and partly in 
the lack of instruments and techniques for the measurement of specific 
local shortcomings. Aid in meeting the need should be found in the 
prospective development of usage tests as one outcome of the present com- 
prehensive survey of local errors. ' 

[VII B] The main content of the daily classroom work in English of 
more successful teachers is made up of activities in oral expression. Op- 
portunities ar^ provided for the abundant use of language on varied sub- 
jects, in reasonably normal situations, and under as free conditions as 
possible. The teachers recognize that the school is the only place where 
most of their children can begin or continue the actual practice of better 
English. For the sake of encouraging habit formation in free correct 
expression, the classroom program may include numerous language situa- 
tions of the types described in the following paragraphs. (F, O, R, S.) 

Conversation or discussion guided by the teacher occupies much time. 
In earlier grades the talk often deals with matters of room routine, such as 
taking the roll or planning a program. Topics may grow out of project 
activity, such as a study of fruits or of the first circumnavigation of the 
globe, or out of recent- class experiences, such as attendance at a school 
motion-picture exhibition. The telling and writing of personal news is 
popular. In the work of higher grades appears the discussion of current 
events. (A, B, C, D, E, J.) t 

Oral reading is much used- as an aid in the teaching of pronunciation, 
inflection, vocabulary, idiomatic form, and sentence sense. This type of 
activity includes much reading by the teacher before her class as well as 
practice by pupils. Singing is proving itself an aid to speech, in the 
primary grades of one school. It would probably be helpful, if properly 
directed, in higher grades also. *(A, B, C, F, Q.) 


Riddle making is often enjoyed by younger children afrid sometimes by 
older ones, too. Story telling and story writing constitute Regular natural 
schoolroom activity, especially for pupils in middle and upper grades. The 
stories may be imaginative, but more commonly deal with personal 
happenings. (B, G, M.) 

School subjects and activities, such as geographical study, furnish the 
basis for important gaining in discussion on a wide variety of topics 
Even number work calls for its own “story making.** An excursion or a 
piece of research in connection with a grouppjcojeCt may require the 
making of oral or written reports. (E, F, H.'TCfM, R, S.) 

An occasional form of classroom exercise consists of work in explanation. 
This may mean, in primary grades, the giving by the teacher of directions 
to be followed, as in handicraft work. For qlder children it may mean the 

explaining of an qperation, such as the playing of a proposed new game. 
(B, C.) 


Play presentation frequently offers opportunity for needed training in self- 
confidence, as well for habit formation in better idiom and speech. 

Among types of written expression in the middle and' higher grades, 
letter writing occupies a prominent place. In tKis work pupils often 
discover the need of meeting a higher language standard, as in a letter 
to a business firm or to a mainland “pen friend.” (S.) 

In the junior high school, value is found in such organized forms of activ- 
ity as class organization, a Better English Club, an extended Good English 
Contest, or programs and entertainments. (Q, R, S.) 

[VII C] For vocabulary development among younger children, the 
more commonly useful procedures include the exhibition of word-and- 
picture cards, the use of flash cards to teach recognition, the playing of 
word games to encourage correct use, and the buUding’of word lists either 
on the blackboard or in pupil notebooks. The meanings of new words are 
often taught directly, and the distinction between similar words is occa- 
sionally emphasized. In the middle and higher grades attention to the 
use of the dictionary is necessary. Common sources of neW words are 
found in reading materials, in different phases of a group project and in 
the spelling book. (B, C, D, E, F, K, P, Q, R.) 

[VII D 1] In the teaching of sentence sense, especially in lower grades, 
the most frequent method is to urge the consistent use of full sentences, in 
place of word or phrase responses, during class discussions. Language 
games and the identifying of sentences fqund in reading materials also 
constitute useful means. • (A, B, C, E, F.) 

[VII D] Training in correctness of ieftom must very commonly take the 
form of work to eradicate wrong habits already deeply ingrained. Means 
to this end include direct correction when errors are heard, the playing of 
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language games, the exhibition of flash cards and charts, drill on correct 
forms, and, for higher grades, systematic class instruction. (A, D, Q, R.) 

[VII E] Grammatical principles are usually taught in the elementary 
grades only as the need arises. Informal work may begin naturally in the 
first grade, but systematically planned exercises will probably not be 
initiated before the junior high school level.^ Instruction in the use of 
tense forms seems to require special attention. 

Further study probably should be given by teachers {p children’s .need, 
from grade to grade, of a functional knowledge of language principles. 
Such knowledge might help pupils to solve more intelligently some of their 
more baffling usage problems. (C, D, Q.,'R.) 

[VII F] Work for the improvement or correction of speech habits re- 
ceives much attention from the teachers. Agreement is general that the 
chief model for imitation must be the teacher’s own speech, although occa- 
^ sionally she may employ the example alsd of better pupils. In the oral 
' reading lesson there lies- special opportunity for both demonstration and 
pupil practice. Much direct drill on difficult sounds is given as the need 
occurs. This may involve training in mouth manipulation, aided by obser- 
vation in mirrors. Special work includes the playing of speech games and 
the recital of selections from memory. (A, G, H r J, Q.) 

[VII H] Although the evidence from the statements of teadhers concern- 
, . ing methods of criticism is not very complete, it seems that the tendency in 
lower grades is toward the immediate criticism of errors made during discus- 
sion, and in higher grades toward correction at the close of formal oral 
presentations. In order to encourage more accurate written work, the 
practice of several teachers in the upper grades is to correct the children’s • 
papers and then to have the revised forms copied in notebooks. (A, D, G.) 

Very little is said by the teachers concerning the value of encouraging the 
class to develop its own standards, whereby members may check the success 
of their endeavors in language. 

In conclusion, it should M pointed out that the teaching practices herein* 
set forth doubtless would be considered by the teachers themselves as more 
or less tentative. Few if any procedures j^et developed are always sucessful. 
Much depends on the personality of the teacher, the kind of situation, and * 
the Combination of methods. 

At the same time, a knowledge of the practices revCSted- through the 
present study should be helpful to many progressive teachers of bilingual . 
children in working out better means of meeting their given problems. 

f c 
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Part II 


Frequency and Type of Errors in Oral* 
and Written English Made Jby Public- School 
Children in Different Types 
of Schools < 


[ The authors of this part of the report 
Madorah E. Smith and Willis B. CoaleJ 
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Introduction arid Presentation 
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T he purpose of this survey was to^gathcr ma^fialsTio Loused • in: 

(1) Constructing Engl|sh-usa£e tests and ^rnyositiori scales espe- 
cially adapted to lpcal ctynditiohs; (2) developing curriculum' plans for 
specific corrective work id English usage;' and (3) studying the-eflj gt of ^ 
bilingualism and pidgin English on the written and or^W^nguage of the 
children in the Territory. 

The material was gathered with the^ppr^val of the Superintendent of 
Schools and - the Commissiopervefrublic Instruction. Ninety schools 
nominated by supervising principals as being the most likely to cooperate > 
were circularized ancT'a^pd to send in for each child in th'eir schools five 
oral sentences as spdken by the child and a shout simple composition 
written by each ofvthose m grades where such work was done. , 

Seventy-three schools, or 40 percent of those in the Territory, cooperated ^ 
by returning the material asked toi so that samples were obtained from 
more than 29,000 children, or about 33 percent of all those in the public 
schools in the Territory. 

Not. all of this material has been analyzed as yfct, but the data returned 
by the English standard and 7 other schools in Honolulu, 9 in rural sec- 
tions of the larger islands, and 4 in the more isolated islands of Lanai and 
Nlolokai, have been studied: Tables 4^d 5 indicate the number of> 
cases and the^number of words studied in oral and written language, 
respectively. 

The publid schools in the Hawaiian Islands are of two types, the English 
standard and the regular, • The former enroll only thope children who 
" speak standard English reasonably well. Although the majority of their 
pupils arc Caucasian and of English-speaking ancestry, there are in every 
school many other pupils who, in their ancestry, represent every racial 
variety found 'in the islands. In the three schools of this type included in 
the survey, 47 pefbent of the pupils are “haole” * 1 and the remainder 

■I ■■ ■ ■ ■■ «■ # 

1 t4 Haole M it a term used in Hawaii to designate Caucasian* #bo arc of north-European or old Atncripan stock 
• which includes approximatelyr the same group as the other Oaucaaian classification inthe United Stair* census. 

A flit U a briefer, more convenient term to designate that portion of the island population which ia almost cn-, 
tfBy monolingual, a group to which frequent reference will be made for companion, the term will be uacd hereafter.- 


> ' 
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nonhaole.” Very few haole children are found in the regular schools. 
Those m^communities where there are too few children speaking a suffi- 
ciently high quality of English to warrant starting an English standard 
school are usually sent to a private school. As the regular schools enroll 
the vast majority of the children handicapped in English, they are the 
only ones included in the survey except for the Honolulu elementary 
school sample which is included for purposes of comparison. 


Table 4 ; Number of cases studied and of words examined in the survey of oral language of 

school children in Hnwan 


Gride 


2 

3 :: 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.9 ;;; 

All grader 



Number of cases 

/ 


Hon 

Regular 

olulu 

English 

standard 

Rural 

Isolated 

2 

t 

4 

* 4 

168 

157 

238 

31 

243 

198 

192 

114 

212 

327 

218 

111 

269 

313 

261 

110 

236 

314 

292 

119 

306 

306 

269 

1 13 

159 


221 

106 

148 


123 

70 

145 


22 

68 

1,686 

J, 615 

1, 836 j 

862 


Number of word* 


Honolulu 


Regular 


4, 250 
7, 856 
7, 254 
9, 381 
7,181 
4.012 
6,199 
5, 397 

5, 365 


56, 895 


English 

standard 


5, 839 
7/874 
14. 798 
14,846 
15, 348 
14,139 


72,844 


Rural 


6,643 
7, 020 
8,155 

9, 333* 

10,866 

10, 234 
7,645 
5,326 

540 


65, 762 


Isolated 


871 
4,20! 
3. 727 
3, 3 ! 6 
3. 544 
3, 562 
3. 513 
2, 623 
1. 185 


26, 542 


Table 5. Number of cases studied and of words examined in the survey of written language of 
1 school children in Hawaii 


Grade 


• All grades.. 

■ £_ 


-A- 

- 21 . 


Number of cases 


Honolulu 


Regular 


314 

400 

358 

28Cf 

156 

148 

151 


1,807 


English 

standard 


254 

309 

327 

304 


1, 194 


Rural 


241 

307 

251 

'286 

291 

218 

28 


1,622 


Isolated 


127 

151 

140 

132 

104 

83 

65 


802 


Number of words 


Honolulu 


Regular 


15,698 
28, 958 
30,630 
35, 767 
19, 356 
24,020 
20,129 


174.558 


Engliih 

standard 


Rural 


15,134 

23,975 

32,606 

37,592 


109,307 


12,986 
21,587 
26. 387 
28, 302 
29, 980 
24, 770 
4,534 


148,546 


Isolated 


8,377 
10,079 
1*2, 290 
16, 927 
12,210 
11*182 
9/238 


8a 303 


As a measure of the frequency of error, two indexes have been used: 
The nuthber of errors per thousand words and the average number of 
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errors per child. The first index is the -only one used for written work, as 
the samples of such work vary greatly in length. Both indexes are used in 
studying the oral errors, as the samples of oral language were of more 
uniform length since they consisted of five sentences for each child. 

Table 6 presents under broad classifications * a comparison of the fre-. 
quency of errors in both oral and written language for the different areas 
in the Islands. In the case of Honolulu, comparison is made of the data 
for the two types of schools. 


Table 6. — Number of errors per 1,000 words classified by types in the oral and written language 
of school children in three different types of areas in the Hawaiian Islands 



Oral 

Written 

Type of error* 

1 

Honolulu 



Honolulu 




Regular 

English 

standard 

Rural 

Isolated 

Regular 

English 

standard 

Rural 

l^lated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Rhetorical element!-*- 

8 

6 

10 

14 

15 

17 

17 

16 

Sentence form . . _ . - 

33 

3 

26 

57 

16 

13 

17 

20 

Nouni - 

12 

3 

12 

10 

11 

5 

14 

15 

Prqnnyni .... 

10 

3 

8 

14 

4 

3 

5 

6 

Adjective* 

S 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Article* 

14 

2 

14 

18 

7 

2 

8 

9 

Adverbi 

* 5 

2 

6 

• 7 

S 

2 

6 

7 

Verb! 

63 

7 

64 

69 

25 

8 

31 

32 

P repetition! ......... ... 

17 

4 

14 

20 

7 

4 

8 

10 

Conjunction! - - 

4 

1 

5 

7 

3 

3 

7 

7 

Miscellaneous .. ............ 

5 

2 

4 

11 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

1 

All others 

0.2 

1 

0 

0 

0.2 

2 

1 

0.4 










Total per 1,000. 

176.2 

35 

168 

231 

95.8 

60.4 

117 4 

125.4 








As was to be expected, the number of errors per thousand words is much 
less in the, English standard schools in spite of the fact that only the first 
six grades are included in the study while some junior high school students 
are included in each of the other groups. Uut, whereas the frequency of 
oral error in Honolulu regular schools is five times as great as in the standard 
schools, in written error it is less than twice as high. In Hdnolulu regular 
schools and schools on the isolated islands, there are approximately twice 
as many errors in oral as in written English and more than 40 percent more 
in schools of the rural areas. On the other hand, in the English standard 
schools, the written errors exceed the oral by almost 50 percent. It seems 
that It should be more difficult for young children to express themselves 
correctly in writing than orally, but as the reverse is true in all our regular 
schools, it appears that our schools are motfe efficient in teaching written 
than in teaching oral language to bilingual children. 


* CUttifi cation in greater detail ia ihown in thd tablet in appendit D. 
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However, in the English standard schools,’ which enroll only those bilin- 
gual children who speak good English, we find in table 7 that the nonhaole 
as well as the haole pupils make fewer errors in oral than in written lan- 
guage\ The nonhaole, however, make more errors in oral language than^ 
do the haole while they slightly excel the haole in written language. All 
nonhaole children probably meet more frequently than do the haole with 
contamination of their speech by pidgin English. Whereas the models of 
written language set before them are almost always correct, the oral lan- 
guage they hear very often is not. . 

Table 7. Number oj errors per 1,000 words classified by types in the oral and written language 
oj the haole and nonhaole children in the English standard schopls of Hawaii 


Type of error* 


■J 

Rhetorical element* 

Sendee form 

Noun* 

Pronoun* 

Adjective* 

Article* 

Adverb* 

Verb*... 

Preposition* 

Conjunctions 

Miscellaneous 

All other* f. 

Total 


Oral 

Written 

Haole 

Nonhaole 

Haole 

Nonhaole 

* 

S 

4 

ft 

6.5 

6.2 

7.3 

6.4 

2.2 

3.8 

14.6 

11.0 

2.4 

2.9 

4.8 

4.9 

2.5 

3.3 

. 25 

2.8 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

.8 

1.6 

2.2 

2.4 

2.0 

1.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.6 

6.0 

8.2 

7.6 

8.9 

3.0 

4.2 

3.4 

4.1 

1.0 

1.4 

„ 2.5 

2.9 

2.1 

1.8 

.4 

.5 

1.6 

1.2 

1.9 

1.6 

31.3 

38.4 

50.3 

48.5 


Only in rhetorical elements in written language is any group of schools 
ahead of the English standard schools in the fewness of errors. This form 
of error is also one which the nonhaole children make less frequendy than 
do the haole. The most common errors under this heading are unnecessary 
use ol words, especially connectives, repetition of- words, failure to use 
pronouns when necessary, awkward placing of adverbial modifiers, and, 
in oral, language, use of slang. 

In sentence form, there is not much difference in amount of error between 
the different types of schools in written work, and in the standard schools, 
the nonhaole do better than the haole. The greatest difference is found 
between the two types of schools in oral language, and the nonhaole make 
* more of such errors than the haole. Under this heading, the majority of 
the errors are the omission of some essential part of the sentence. This 
is the most common form of error in monolingual preschool' children 3 
and indicates a general immaturity or carelessness in speech as well as 

Grammatical error* in the speech of pretebool children. Child development, 4:183-190, 


1 Smith. Madorah E. 
June 1933. 
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difficulty in mastering a second language. The other errors of high fre- 
quency in this classificatid^are the use of the declarative form to express 
interrogative sentences and incorrect construction of negative sentences. 

In pidgin English,, questions are usually asked by using a declarative form 
of sentence at the end of which either a rising 1 inflection is used or an ex* 
pletive or phrase such as “yeah?”, or “you know?”, is added. Examples 
of the faulty use of the negative are “I no was doing nothing”, “He no 
lend us the ball”, and “I no can go.” 

The most difficult element to handle for all children, except those in 
English standard schools, is the verb in oral and also -in written language. 
For the children in English standard schools, error in the use of the verb 
is only from one-third to one-fourth as frequent in written work and 
less than one-ninth as frequent in oral language as for the other groups, 
and in these schools, the nonhaole show a markedly greater frequency 
of this class of errors. Verbs in the oriental languages spoken in Hawaii 
are not conjugated nor are they' in pidgin English. Under this head 
the most frequent errors are choice of verb, use of the word “go” with 
other verbs instead of conjugating them, errors in tense, omissions of the 
infinitive sign and errors in number. Typical errors in the use of verbs 
are illustrated in the followihg sentences and phrases: “When 1 come bi|^^ 
“He was finding for you”, “She Broke the paper”, “He go brote fer 
crayon”, “I went go the beach”, “I bring it tomorrow”, “My mother 
been tell me.” 

The class of errors showing the largest difference in frequency between 
the two types of schools in written work and the third greatest difference 
in oral language is in the use of articles. This part of speech is also lacking 
in orientzu languages, and in pidgin English only the definite article is 
used. But the <i nonhaole children in English standard schools handle 
articles better than do the haole in written work. 

Prepositions rank third in order of difficulty for all groups in both oral 
and written language. Errors occur about one-fourth as often in oral 
and half as often in written language for the English standard school chil- 
. drei^as for the others. The nonhaole make 50 percent more of these errors 
than do the haole in oral language and about 20 percent more in written. 
The most usual error in the use of prepositions is that of omission, although 
“in”, “on”, “to”, and “for” are very frequently misused as in: “My 
mother told for us to go home”, “You go to an errand”, and ‘*There were 
three girls on the canoe.” 

In the use of nouns the most frequent errors, are in number and case 
(oriental languages are not declined) and the choice of nouns, as in: 
“The lie kind kid” and “ Yoy stole my chance”, where “chance” is used 
for “turn.” 
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In using pronouns, case (also lacking in oriental languages ekcept for the 
possessive, whereas number is used) gives the greatest difficulty. 

Adverbs, adjectives, and conjunctions give comparatively little difficulty. 
~As they are either not inflected in English or in many instances only by the 
use of other words (as is the case in oriental languages), mastery of these 
parts of speech should be easier for the bilingual children. The nonhaole 
children approach the hade very closely in their ability to use these 
elements correctly. • 4 

It is suggestive to find so many of the instances of highest frequency of 
error occurring at those points in which the oriental languages differ most 
from the English. 

Tables 8 and 9 show the errors per thousand words by grades. There is 
a fairly regular reduction in frequency of error in the written work from 
grade to grade and for both groups of Honolulu schools in oral language. 

In Honolulu regular schools, the number of errors per thousand words is 
reduced from third to sixth grades by 35 percent in written and 27 percent 
in oral work but the reduction in oral language errors is irregular. In 
English standard the reduction is 23 percent in written and 27 percent in 
oral. In the rural areas there is no consistent improvement in oral speech 
but 13 percent improvement from grades 3 to 6 in written language; in 
the same grades the isolated districts reduce their errors 18 percent in 
written and 15 percent in oral language. In all of the regular public 
schools, therefore, improvement is greater in written than in oral language, 
whereas in the English standard schools the reverse is true. Again it would 
appear that instruction in written English is more efficient than in oral. 

Table 8 .—Number of errors per 1,000 words in the oral language of school children in different 

types of school* and areas in Hawaii 


* 

Grade 

Number of errors 

Errors per 1,000 aords 

Honolulu 

Rural 

Isolated 

Honolulu 

Rural 

, Isolated 

Regular 

English 

standard 

Regular 

English 

standard 

1 

t 

S 

4 

1 

• 

7 

4 

8 

• 

1 ; 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1, 285 
1,552 
1,285 
1,701 
1,565 
522 
859 
688 
620 

280 

217 

605 

476 

568 

431 

1,314 
* 991 
1,072 
1,483 
2.001 
1,714 
1,442 
802 
223 

268 

772 

925 

635 

1.001 

751 

771 

578 

456 

302 

198 

177 

181 

218 

130 

138 

127 

116 

48 

28 

41 

32 

37 

30 

198 

141 

131 

159 

184 

167 

189 

151 

413 

308 

184 

248 

191 

282 

211 

219 

;2o 

^*38 5 

8 



9 r 



All grades 



10. 077 

£577 

11.042 

6. 157 

177 

35 

168 

2ft 

« 
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Table 9 . — Number of errors per 1,000 words in the written language of school children in different 

types of schools and areas in Hawaii 


Gride 

i 

Number of errors 

Errors per 1.000 words 

« 

Honolulu 

Rural 

Isolated 

% 

Honolulu J 

,.i 

Kuril 

Isolated 

Regular 

English 

standard 

Regular 

English | 
standard j 

1 

| * 

3 

4 

: 

s 

1 « 

l 

7 

8 

• 

7 

li 953 
j, 429 
b 387 
3, 058 
rt. 566 
i 1,552 
1.573 

855 

1,210 

1.701 

1,623 

‘ 1,651 
3.012 
3,432 
3, 367 
2. 883 
2,439 
612 

!:*■ 
1,822 
2. 245 
• 1,314 
1, 186 
836 

1 124 

\\< 
no 
sr 
81 
65 
78 

56 

50 

52 

45 

127 

/ 140 
* 150 
119 

9S 

135 

163 

141 

148 

133 

108 

106 

90 

g 






All gnde* 

Id, 518 

5.389 

17. 3% 

10. 192 

1 95 

1 

49 

117 

127 


In no group of schools is there a satisfactory reduction of errors per 
thousand words in both written and oral language for the junior high 
schools. In the isolated islands, the average for these three^ grades is 
higher in oral language than is that for the three primary grades. In the 
rural areas the number is higher for the ninth grade than for any other in 
the oral and than for £ny grade except the fourth in the written work. 
In Honolulu, the seventh grade makes as many and the ninth grade almost 
as many errors as the sixth grade in written work. 

When the average number of oral language errors per pupil is used as 
a measure, improvement is indicated (in table 10) for all groups in junior 
high school except the isolated. Part of the apparent failure to improve 
in these years is due to the recording of an unusual number of short sen- 
tences for junior high school pupils, as shown in table 1 1 . Other reasons 
for- .the irregularity in improvement in the oral records are the size of 
sample in some cases, and the greater difficulty in the upper years of 
recording oral sentences completely or unobtrusively. When the child is 
aware that a record is being taken of his speech, he tends to talk less fluently 
and in shorter sentences. 
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Table 10 .— Average number of errors per pupil in oral language in different types oj schools and 

arras in Hawaii 


Grade 

Horv 

Regular 

olulu 

Engliih 

standard 

Rural* 

Isolated 

1 

* 

S 

4 

4 

\ 

7 ft 

i ft 

p e 

8 6 

2 ; « 

1 . o 

6. 4 

1. c> 

i i 

3. 3 

C 1 

3 ;; ; > 

A 1 

i. i 
1.8 
1 r 

3 . l 

A O 

6. 8 

4 

O. 1 

6. 3 

4. y 

C 7 

8. 3 

5 

A (\ 

1. j 

1 Q 

3. 7 

a o 

5. 8 

6 

v>- O 

4 Q 

1. o 

1 A 

D. 8 
C. A 

8. 4 

7 V l 

T. 7 

5.4 

1. 4 

6. 4 

A P 

5. 6 

* 

4. 6 


t>. 3 

A : f 

7. 3 

9 

4* 3 


O. 3 

i n 

8. 3 

All grade* 

6.0, 

1.9 

1. u 
6.0 

6. 7 

7. 1 


Table 1 1 . Average number oj words per sentence in the oral language of 
school children in Hawaii 


Grade 

^ 

Hoft 

Regular 

olulu 

^gliih 

J^idard 

Rural 

Isola^d 

# 


1 

4 

1 

i : > 

' 5.1 

6 \ 

7 c 

A C O 

5.6 


/. 3 
7 O 

• 5. 8 


D. J 
6 8 

/. y 

0 1 

7. 3 

7 C 

7. 4 

4 

7.\ 

7 | 

7 . 1 

0 c 

/. 5 

7 1 

6 . 7 


7. 3 

0 ft 

7. 1 

•J A 

6 . 0 


7. 6 

y. o 

0 7 

7. 4 

7 a 

6 . 0 

7 

7. 8 

7. C 

A Q 

5. 3 

8 

7. 3 


o. y 

ft 7 

6. 6 
7 p 

9 

7. 4 


O. / 
C Q 

7. 5 

7 r 

All grades 

6.7 

9.0 

3. y 
7. 1 

3. 5 
6 . 1 


But these factors do not explain the failure to improve in written work in 
the rural areas after the seventh grade nor from seventh to eighth grades on 
the isolated islands. A possible reason for the poor showing in these grades 
suggested by a former supervisor of schools in a rural area, is that some of 
the best pupils transfer to private schools, one such, school in particular 
scouting for the ablest students in the upper grades. < 

In increase of the average length of sentences, a common measure of de- 
velopment in speech, a similar irregularity of improvement is found. The 
Honolulu schools show a steady gain except for the last grades for each type 
of school. Irregular improvement is found for the rural areas and there is 
no consistent increase for the isolated group. The nonhaole group makes 
a very regular gain from sentences averaging 7.1 words in the first to those 
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averaging 9.7 words in the sixth grade. The sentences of this group for all 
grades average 8.9 words as against the haoles' 9.2 words. 

Tables 12 and 13 compare by grades the haole and nonhaole groups in the 
English standard schools. The difference between them in errors per 
thousand words is greatest in each case in the first grade for which records 
were taken: the .haole making 12 fewer errors per thousand in oral samples 
in the first grade but the nonhaole 10 fewer in written language in the 
third grade. In the sixth grade the number of errors per thousand's the 
same for each group in oral, differs by only one word in written, and in 
average errors per pupil the two groups differ by but one-tenth of an error. 
Evidently, the nonhaole children, many of whom come from bilingual ffwfies 
but who have a good start in English at the time of school entrance; are 
quite successful in their mastery of English. 


Table 12 . — Frequency of mors in the oral language of haole and nonhaole children in 

English standard schools 


Grade 

Cases 

Words 

Errors 

Errors 1,000 
words 

Errors 

pupil 

Haole 

Non- 

haole 

e* 

Haole 

Non- 

haole 

Haole 

Non- 

haole 

Haole 
/ 

Non- 

haole 

Haole 

Non- 

haole 

1 

1 

S 

4 

f 

• 

7 

/ 

8 

• 

It 

11 

1 

71 

86 

2, 787 

3,052 

116 

164 

42 

54 

1.6 

1.9 

2 

96 

102 

3, 637 

4,237 

82 

135 

23 

32 

0.8 

1.3 

3 

148 

179 

7,315 

7, 483 

257 

348 

35 

46 

1.7 

1.9 

AM 

136 

177 

6,506 

8.340 

186 

287 

29 

34 

1.4 

1.6 

s 

147 

157 

7,400 

7,316 

234 

298 

32 

41 

1.6 

1.9 

6-, 

142 

144 

6,369 

7,014 

191 

208 

30 

30 

1. 3 

1.4 

All grades 

740 

845 

34,014 

37, 442 

1,066 

1,440 

31 

38. 

1.4 

1.7 


Table 1 3. — Number of errors per 1,000 words in the written language of haole and nonhaole 
children in the English standard schools of Hawaii 


Grade 


3 

4 

5 

6 

All grades 


Cates 


Haole 


113 

137 

167 

141 


558 


Non- 

haole 


141 

172 

160 

163 


636 


Words 


Haole 


6, 510 
10.917 
15. 267 
17. 195 


49,889 


Non- 

haole 


8,624 
13,058 
17,339 
20, 397 


59,418 


Errors 


Haole 


403 

530 

845 

735 


Non- 

haole 


452 

680 

852 

891 


2, 513 2. 875 


Errors 1.000 
words 


Haole 


62 

49 

55 

43 


50 


Non- 

haole 


52 

52 


a I mi 


[ CHAPTER II ]= 


Summary and Conclusions 


- m - * 

V. 

1. A SURVEY of the frequency and rypes of errors in written and oral English 
made by the public-school children in the Territory of Hawaii was con- 
ducted by securing materials from 73 schools, or about 40 percent of those 
in the Territory. From each child were obtained five oral sentences exactly 
as spoken and a sample of written composition in grades w'here such work 
was done. . 

2. About a third of the material thus gathered has been analyzed and 
the findings have been summarized. 

j 3. It is quite evident that written English is much more successfully 
taught to the bilingual children in the islands than is spoken English. It- 
would seem advisable to spend more effort on the spoken language. This 
, is. difficult to do when classes are large. 

4- The most frequent errors may be classed under the following headings, 
arranged in order of frequency: Verbs, sentence form, prepositions, rhetorical 
elements, articles, and nouns. 

5. Of the above-named classes of frequent errors, the points of greatest 

difficulty in three— verbs, articles, and nouns— are those in which the 
Oriental languages spoken here differ most from English. This suggests a 
further study as to the exact difficulties and a comparison with the haole 
children’s errors in order to determine whether a relation really does exist 
between difficulty in mastering English and points of difference in the two 
languages a bilingual child Is learning. If so, a knowledge of these points 
of difference should be helpful to the teacher. » 

6. The material has been analyzed separately for three different areas 
in Hawaii— Honolulu, the isolated islands of Lanai and Molokai, and the 
rural areas on the other islands. The isolated islands of the Territory where 
there is a lower percentage of people speaking only English, show the high- 
est amount of error in both oral and written language. Honolulu is ahead 
of. both other areas in written work and shows a more consistent improve- 
ment in oral language, but the rural areas are the best in oral language in 


/ the primary grades. It is possible that the rural child is more cautious 
in his early years in expressing himself in English, preferring to keep silent 
when he feels ignorant of the correct form and knowing his mother tongue 
would not be acceptable. It is true that a difference between town and 
country children in readiness to talk has often been commented' on by 
teachers. 

7. Improvement in English from grade to grade is most satisfactory 

in: (a) Written work, in general; ( b ) oral work in the schools of Honolulu, 
where English is more universally spoken; and (c) the lower grades of the 
rural and isolated areas'. . 

8. The English standard schools where the bilingual children who are 
enrolled have had a good preschool foundation‘in English and are in daily 
contact with children whose only language is English, are quite successful 
in teaching these children. The nonhaole children show practically no 
difference from the haoles, according to any measure used, by the time they 
are in the sixth grade. However they enter school not far behind the 
haoles in mastery of English. If more children ’'could be helped by kinder- 
gartens or other means to attain a higher standard of speech before school 
entrance, it would be beneficial. 
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» Appendix A 

MASTER OUTLINE OF ELEMENTS IN THE PROBLEM 

[Used in making case studies and reports] 

WORK IN ENGLISH IMPROVEMENT FOR BILINGUAL CHILDREN 

A SURVEY OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING PRACTICES IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

I. Opinions as to Qualifications oj Successjul Teachers oj English in Hawaii. • 

A. Educational qualifications: 

1 . Academic status. 

2. Specialized preparation: 

a. English. 

b. Other subjects. 

B. Number of years of experience in teaching: * 

1. In English alone. * 

2. In English as part of integrated program. ^ 

C. Attitudes toward English problem: 

1 . Sympathetic insight. 

2. Interest; other attitudes. / 

D. Teacher-pupil relationship: 

1. Friendliness. * 

2. Patience; other relationships. 

E. Other qualifications: * 

1. Pleasing voice and manner, etc. 

II. Types oj Prevalent Shortcomings in English Usage Among Children > * 

A. Language traits: 

1. Limited vocabulary. 

2. Unidiomatic use of words; other language traits. 

B. Special speech traits: 

1. General indistinctness of words. 

2. Incorrectness of vowel or consonant sounds; otKfcr speech traits, 
f* Attitudes toward English improvement: 

1. Lack of awareness of shortcomings. 

2. Indifference about improvement; other attitudes. 
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III. Aims in English Improi'ement. 

A. Language traits: 

1. Increase of vocabulary. - 

2. Idiomatic use of words; other trait?. 

B. Speech traits: 

1 . Distinctness of words. 

2. Correctness of vowel or consonant sounds; other traits. 

C. Attitudes toward English improvement: 

1. Desire for improvement. 

2. Desire 40 participate in discussion; other traits. 

D. Other aims. * ^ 


IV. General School Plans to Achieve These Aims 
A. 



Attempts made in school as a whole to develop a better English environme:.: : 

1. Opportunities provided to hear and re^d better English: 

a. Assembly talks by visitors. 

b. Radio talks; other opportunities. 

• 2. Opportunities provided for free expression that calls for good fy 

a. Dramatics. 

* b. Assembly programs; other opportunities. 

B. Means provided in school as a whole to encouragefGse of better English : 

1. Means of developing and coordinating faculty interest 

a. Faculty study of problems, etc. f 

2. Means of developing and coordinating pupil interest : 

, a. On playground. 

b. In special activities; other means. 

C. Using community resources in arousing interest: 

1. Agencies which cooperate for better English: 

# a. Clubs. * 

b. P. T. A. ; other agencies. 

2. Means of securing cooperation. 

Ertcouraging development of useful agencies: 

a. Kindergarten work. ^ 

b. Public* library; other community agencies. 

4. Forms df community leadership by teachers in agencies which influence 

English. 

V. Curriculum Organization . 

A. Point of view as to the role of English in its relation to total curriculum. 

B. Layout of teaching materials: 

1. Steps from year to year, and relative emphasis from level to level. > 

2. Outline of chief emphases and items for a given year: 

a. Steps in teaching items as outlined. 

3. Adaptation of standards to special needs of various groups. 

} Means of determining Curriculum materials: 

1- Direct #udy of children’s needs in English. 

2. Use of other sources of information. 

3. Criteria in selecting materials based on needs. 

4. Role o t the pupils in the selection of these items. # 
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D. Types of organisation of language activities: 

1. Integrated program, in which language is incidentally stressed. 

2. Coordination between English and other subjects. 

3. Systematfc language work as separate subject: ** 

a. Based chiefly on textbook. 

b. Based chiefly on creative cxpressional activities. 

4. Description of typical units or activities. . 

5. Plans for adapting to individual needs within group. 

E. Time schedule: 

1. Approximate amount of time spent during a typical week: -•*, 

a. In free expression (oral and written). 

b. In formal language work. * 

c. In incidental language teaching. 

2. Time schedule for a typical class week or for a typical class project, showing 

^ frequency, daily place and number of minutes for: 

a. Free English expression. 

**■ b. Direct work on language form. 

3. Approximate amount of time which a typical child spends during the hours 

* of art ordinary school day in English improvepient activities (rank in descend- 
ing order of amount of time spent): % 

a. In speaking ( ); in oral reading ( ) ; in writing ( ) ; in listening ( ) ; 

in silent reading ( ); in discussing English questions ( ); and in other 

activities ( ). . ' 

** * * *• 

VI. Means oj Developing Favorable Pupil Attitudes Toward Good English ( Especially in the ' 
Classroom ). * 

» 

A. Developing appreciation of good English: 

1- Providing models. % 

, 2. Developing standards; etc. 

B. Developing interest in improvement: 

1 . Teacher’s attitude, role, and relationship: a 

a. Classroom approach. 

b. Special means of jnanaging: at 

(1) Fear of ridicule. w 

(2) Fear of criticism. 

Pupils* role in developing favorable attitudes. 

Group cooperation: 

* a. Teacher-class planning. 

b. Socialized class procedure. 

c. Other group cooperation. * 

VII. Classroom Activities and Procedures . 

A. Determination of needs: 

1 ~ Making survey of needs of group as a whole: * • 

a. In speech. 

b. In usage. 

4 c. In vocabulary. 

2. Diagnosing special cases: \ 

a. To learn specific needs. ' f \ 


2 . 

3. 
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Forms of record kept: 

a. For group as a whole. 

b. For each individual in group. % 0 

c. For special cases. * 

4. Materials used in determining needs: x 

a. Check list of traits. 

b. Blanks. « 

c. List of words or sentences for use in diagnosis. 

d. Other materials. 

General activities 6f class: 

1. Use of types of free expression: » ' 

a. Story telling. 

b. Drairiatic expression. 

c. Writing letters, etc. % 

2. Doing special work in language form. 

C. Vocabulary development: ^ ^ v 

1 . For beginning children who know little English. 

2. Teaching of pronunciation. 

3. Securing use of new words. 

4. Learning of meanings. 

5. Guarding against “bookish” language. 

6. CtTrriculum plan in vocabulary development; source of new words. 

7. Activities and materials used. i 

D. Means of developing specific traits of usage and of general expression: 

> 1. Sentence sense. . 

2. Correct idiom and word choice. 

3. Correct grammatical form (chiefly in upper grades). 

4. Clarity and organization in connected discourse. 

5. Thought basis or content. 

6. Sense of demands of hearers or readers, selection of appropriate subjects and 

materials, observation of common standards of correctness, etc. 

* 7. Self-dependence in source of ideas and forms. 

8. Sense of freedom and self-confidence. 

E. Teaching use of grammatical principles: 

1. Time allotment. ^ ‘ A 

2. Items stressed. | * 

3. Curriculum lay-out and grade placement of items: 

a. Incidental teaching. * 

b. Systematic teaching. ~ ^ ^ 

4. Functional relationship to other school work : : , . .* 

a. Other language activities. ; . 

b. Free expression. | 

5. Steps in teaching a typical, item. 

6. Evidence concerning actual effectiveness of grammatical knowledge ol 

language habits. • * 

F. Means of developing specific speech traits: 

1. Distinctness of words. 

2. Moderation in rate. 

3. Correctntts r bf sounds. 
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4. Frccdoip in inflect^n or avoidance of monotone. 

5. Smoothness of rhyfflm and phrasing. 

6. Normal English inflection. 

• 7. Other traits. 

G. Corrective speech work with special cases: 

1. Size of groups and how selected. 

. 2. Meetings. 

3. Specific traits treated. 

4. Procedures used. . 

5. Materials used. 

6. Means of securing pupils’ interest and cooperation. 

7. Aid from outside persons. 

H. Criticism and evaluation of English: 

1 . Elements criticized in oral expression. 

2. When criticized. 

3. Correction of written expression. 

4. What use of group criticism and self-criticism. 

5. What development of group and individual standards as basis of preparation 

and criticism. 

6. How mal^c criticism constructive and encouraging rather than merely ctfrrec 

tive and repressive. 

7. In judging results what evidence is used by teacher. V 

8. What evidence of success is presented to pupils. 

J. Other classroom activities/ < 
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Appendix B 


COPY OF PRELIMINARY LETTER SENT TO 

COOPERATING TEACHERS 

* 

THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Due to the local linguistic situation the problem of how to teach English most effec- 
tively and to improve the present status of English among pupils is one of the most vital 
and challenging issues. A careful survey of what is being done throughout the Islands 
and summary of the findings in one comprehensive report wilj help the schools as a whole 
and the individual teachers of English. 

This survey purports to discover some of the more salient factors involved in teaching 
English successfully to bilingual children. Through an interview wc hope to ascertain 
answers to questions selected from the attached outline. 

Since the survey hopes to di^over as fully as possible the means utilized by those indi- 
vidual principals and teachers who, in the opinion of competent judges, have been more 
successful in improving the local English situation, the outline of the survey project is 
necessarily extensive and exhaustive. t 

You were named to us as a successful teacher and as one whose judgment would 
represent fairly well the general situation throughout the Islands. In order that your 
point of view and practices may be most accurately presented we are forwarding the 
outline of our research project for your study and consideration^ 

We would appreciate very much if you would look over the project and be ready to 
discuss the matter with the fielti worker when he arrives. The discussion will be confined 
to those phases of your work which you feel to be more significant. No filling of blanks 
is expected before the interview. 

This particular research project was suggested to the University of Hawaii directly by 
the Federal bfficc of Education and is in no way to be used for an individual end. All 
data received will be considered confidential. » * 

The details as to an appropriate date of interview and the amount of time to be given 
will be arranged with you by your school principal. V 

Sincerely yours, 
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Appendix C 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS HELPFUL IX TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO BILINGUAL CHILDREN 

[Dealing especially with problems of vocabulary, speech, and usage] 

A. Books of General Professional Value 

Birmingham, Anna .G. and Krapp, Georce P. First lessons in speech improvement. 

New York, N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 

Blaedell, Thomas C. Ways to teach English. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday. 
Doran & Co., 1930. 

California Department of Education . A guide for teachers of beginning non-English 
speaking children. (Bulletin, 1932, no. 8.) 

Case, Ida M. and Barrows, Sarah T. Speech drills for children in form of play, 
Boston, Mass., Expression Co., 1929. 

Classroom Teacher, Vol. II, III, VI, Chicago, 111., The Classroom Teacher, Inc.» 
1927-28. ' 

Cross, Ethan A. Fundamentals in English, New York, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 
1926. 

Denver Plblic Schools. English expression. (Course of study monograph, 1931, no. 
18.) 

Speech correction. (Course of study monograph, 1931, no. 30.) 

Drigos, Howard R. Out living language. Lincoln, Nebr w University Publishing 
Co., 1920. 

Faucet and Maki. A study of English word-values. Tokyo, Matsumura Sanshoda, 
19 32. ' 

A lilt of basic English wordi derived from the Thorndike and* Home liiti. , 

Leonard, Sterling A. Current. English usage. Chicago, 111., National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932. (English monograph, no. 1.) 

English composition as a social problem. Boston, Mass., Houghton, Mifflin 

Co., 1917. : 

Mabie, Ethel. Language development in primary grades through school activities. 

Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1930. 

McKee, Paul G. Language in the elementary school, Boston, Mass. Houghtoft' 
Mifflin Co., 1934. 

McCullough, Grace A. and BnuaxoHAif, A. V. Correcting speech defects and for- 
eign .accent. New York, N. Y. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 

Mow at, Olive M. A synopsis of English sounds, with corrective exercises for elemen- 
tary > higfy and night schools. New YorlF, N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1926. 

PErPARD, Helen M. The correction of speech defects. New York, N. Y., Macmillan 
Co., 1925. 

Wisconsin State Teachers Association — English section. Wisconsin report on Eng- 
lish usage* Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin English Teachers Association, 1934. 
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Wohlfarth, Julia H. Self-help methods of teaching English. Yonkers-on- Hudson, 
N. Y., World Book Co., 1925. 

B. Publications Dealing with the Problems of Bilingualism in Hawaii 

/ 

1 . General Vieit^ of the Problem 

Bassett, Lee E. H^w shall we deal with pidgin? Honolulu ^advertiser, April 15, 1935. 

A radio talk delivered while Professor Bassett wai a visiting faculty member at the University of Hawaii. 

Brigance, William N. Speaking in two tongues. The Friend (Honolulu), 106:225, 
December 1936. 

Summary of investigations in Hawaii and eUewhere concerning the handicap involved in bilingualism. 

Coale, Willis B. A constructive program of English improvement. Hawaii Educa- 
tional Review, 24:197-199, March 1936. 

Mowat, Olive M. A synopsis of English sounds. New York, N. Y., Macmillan Co., 
1926. 

In the appendix it a list of erron in pronunciation found in schools in Hawaii. 

Relnecke, JohN. Language and dialect in Hawaii. Master's thesis. Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 1935.- 

An intensive study of the rise, functions, and probable future of the Hawaiian dialect »f English. 

Smith, Madorah E. The cost of bilingualism. Hawaii educational review, 25:77, 
November 1936. 

How well do the children in Hawaii read? Hawaii educational review, 25:170, 

February 1936. 

The two articles by Dr. Smith present brief digests of masten* theses written at the University of Hawaii, 
which seek to measure and analyze the handicap of bilingual children. 

2. Textual and Course of Study Materials 

Ferreiro, J. A. Everyday English for Hawaii’s children. Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, 
Maui Publishing Co., 1937. • 

Fitch, Edith K. Oral English for Island Children. Honolulu, Hawaii. The Author, 
1937. 

Hawaii Department of -Public Instruction. English for the junior high school. 
(Bulletin no. 6, Junior high school series, 1930.) 

Kaapu, Myrtle K. grammar for Hawaii. Hawaii department of public instruc- 
tion, 1936. 

Kino, Myrtle. English expression and literature materials. Hawaii department of 
public instruction, 1935. 
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Appendix D 

FREQUENCY AND TYPE OF ERRORS IN ORAL 
AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 

Made Ah' Children in Different Grades and Types of 
Schools in Hawaii 

Table I— Classification of errors as used in the analysis oj language usage 

Rhetorical elements: * 

1“3 4 Redundant element. 

Miscellaneous errors. 

Sentence- forms: 

10 Omission of subject. 

11 Omission of copula. 

12 Omission of auxiliary: 

1^ Wrong interrogative word. 

14 Wrong order. 

1^ Declarative form as interrogative. 

1 ® Declarative form with yeah? etc. 

26 Yes for no. 

31 “34 Incomplete sentences. 

35-36 Added expletive or object. 

4 1 “*46 W rong order. 

51 Run-on sentence. 

61 “^2 Incorrect complex sentence. 

81 » 83 Double negative; never for did not. 

82, 84-86 Other errors in use of negative. 

91 * 96 Wrong form of coordinate element in series. 

Nouns : 

102-116. Wrong fotm of choice of noun. 

121-126... 1 Errors in number. 

131-133 Errors in number. 

135-136 Errors in case. 

157a Redundant noun. 

137b-137d Possessive and “of phrase” confused. 

Pronouns: 

151-154 Choice of pronoun. 

156-159 Omission of pronoun. 

161-162 Redundant pronoun. 

166-175 Wrong older and number. 

176 Lack of agreement. 
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Pronouns — Continued. 


178-180 Wrong use of pronoun. 

181-183 Wrong gender. 

186 Objective case used wrongly. 

187 Subjective case used wrongly. 

188 -Possessive case used wrongly. 

189 * Foreign possessive case. 

191-196 Inconsistent or ambiguo*js.» 

Adjectives: A 

200 Choice of adjectives. 1 a 

201 “One” for article. * 

203-205 K Adjective as other part of speech. 

206-207 Error in suffix. 

211-212 Omission of adjective or phrase. 

22 1 -222 W rong order. 

225-228 Wrong choice of adjective. 

229 “Them” for “those.” 

236-238 Error in comparison. 

243. ' Confused negative with affirmative. 

246 Redundant adjective. 


.Articles: 

251-2^2. 

253-254. 

261-262. 

263-264. 

Adverbs: 


Omitted article. 

Added unnecessary article. 
Wrong article used. 
Unnecessary article used. 


271 . . Choice of adverb. 

273-281 Adverb used for other a art 4 of speech. 

282 “In” with adverb of phicc. 

286-287 Omittcd'fcdverb or adverbial phrase. 

288-289 Redundant adverb. 

291 Positive for other degree of comparison. 

292 “More” added to comparative form. 

* 293-294 Other errors of comparison. 

296 Choice of adverb of time. 

297 ^ Wrong order. 

Verbs: 

301-305 Choice of verb. 

306 Verb used as noun. 

311 Two verbs for one. 

31 6-386 Wrong tense. 

391a Auxiliary omitted. 

391b-399 Wrong or unnecessary auxiliary. 

401-406 Tense shift and wrong principal part. 

411 Omitted “to” in infinitive. 

41 2-41 8 Other errors in use of infinitive. 

460 Omitted infinitive phrase. 

421 Omitted participle. . 

426-428 Wrong participle. 

431-432 Errors in imperative. 


Verbs — Continued. M 

^2-445 ^ Omitted auxiliary in passive voice. 

451—4^5 Other errors in use of passive voice. 

- .. 5 Errors in agreement. 

Prejx)sitions: 

ciA~c^ a Choice of preposition. 

Preposition omitted. 

Preposition added. 

4 , 549 '..... Preposition used wrongly. I 

Conjunction^: 

coi’ Omission of subordinate conjunction. 

561-562 ,r ' Wrong subordinate conjunction. 

■, ,_ n ’ 'J/j Omission of coordinate conjunction. 

Miscellaneoytf: Wr ° Dg COOrd ^ atc conjunction. 

Parenthetical expression. 

•mi V«, Unaccepted contractions. 

01,702,703a Foreign language. 

0th 701 ’ 7 °. 3b Foreign language necessary. 

Others. 810 and over, colloq uial 
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Table II . — Frequency of types of errors in oral English usage in Honolulu schools 

[Number of ichool*. 6; grade*, 1-9; number of pu pill. 1.686; number of word*. 56,895; number of error*. 10,077; 

error* per 1,000 word*, 177) „ 


Grade* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 

Number of word* heard 

4.250 

7,856 

7.254 

9. 381 

7. 181 

4.012 

6. 199 

5. 397 

5. 365 

56, 895 

Rhetorical element*: 











1-3 

19 

90 

44 

26 

26 

7 

21 

18 

13 

264 

4-8 

26 

36 

13 

23 

36 

10 

17 

16 

9 

186 

Total 










450 












Sentence form: 











10 . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

15 

11 

2 

9 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

* 

19 

12 - 

31 

22 

5 

20 

26 

4 

9 

♦ 23 

3 

143 

13 

1 

- 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

17 

17 

8 

3 

6 

7 

2 

3 

7 

5 

58 

18 

5 

13 

0 

2 

1 

3 

9 

8 

2 

43 

26 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31-34 

128 

151 

50 

158 

117 

28 

72 

73 

65 

842 

35-36 

4 

11 

1 

24 

4 

5 

7 

0 

0 

56 

41-46 

7 

10 

10 

14 

23 

2 

13 

10 

9 

98 

51 

2 

2 

8 

1 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

30 

61-62 

0 

0 

I 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

81.83 

23 

15 

8 

38 

48 

13 

14 

11 

3 

173 

82. 84-86 

74 

54 

12 

97 

74 

9 

23 

27 

10 

380 

91, 96 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 










1,876 












Nouni: 











102-116 

23 

31 

27 

23 

26 

9 

14 

6 

10 

169 

121-26 

18 

33 

100 

32 

65 

28 

37 

* 27 

24 

364 

131-33 

0 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

6 

6 

7 

37 

135-36 : 

* 12 

J3 

39 

14 

9 

5 

10 

1 

5 

108 

137a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

13Tb—l 37d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Total 









• 

682 


i * 










Pronoun.: 











151-154 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

14 

156-159 

3 

2 

3 

9 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

30 

161-162 

28 

9 

13 

20 

23 

1 

8 

0 

5 

107 

166-171 

4 

13 

12 

6 

16 

2 

1 

5 

2 

61 

176 

0 

l 

6 

10 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2S 

178-180 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

J81-183 

5 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

20 

*186 

41 

37 

19 

59 

50 

4 

9 

6 

4 

229 

187 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

12 

188 - 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

. 0 

0 

1 

5 

189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 191-196 

2 

6 

12 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

4 

49 

Tout 










558 












Adjectives: 






' • 

* 


- 


200 

2 

3 

7 

14 

8 

4 

10 

4 

5 

57 

201 

13 

24 

10 

8 

14 

0 

3 

4 

l 

77 

205-205 

9 

10 

8 

10 

11 

1 

2 

4 

4 

59 

206-207 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

211-212 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6* 

2 

7 

4 

4 

33 

221-222 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

8 

225-228 

0 

2 

3 

2 

10 

0 

2 

5 

3 

27 

229 

0 

1 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

12 

236-238 A 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

13 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 ...t 

- 1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

Total 










305 

t 










— 
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Table II . — Frequency of types of errors in ora! English Usage in Honolulu schools — Continued 


Grade* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 

Article*: 

251-252 

253-254 

261-262 .... 

263-264 

Total 

94 
• 2 

» 

94 

0 

4 

1 

95 

1 

6 

12 

104 

3 

6 

5 

65 

V 1 
10 
10 

53 

2 

3 

1 

S2 

2 

4 

3 

65 

6 

4 

2 

61 

1 

7 

6 

711 

18 

47 

40 

i 









816 

Adverb*: 

271 

273-281 

282.... , 

286-287 ' 

288-289 

291 

292 

293-294 

2% 

297 

Total J 

! 

6 

17 

0 

8 

3 

0 

2 

5 

0 

4 

15 

0 

8 

5 
0 
1 
1 

6 
0 

3 

10 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 
0 

7 

12 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 
1 

5 
0 

5 

10 

0 

15 
14 
0 
3 
0 

16 
0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

10 

0 

6 

* 6 
0 
1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

t 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

9 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

56 

93 

0 

56 

59 

0 

11 

3 

42 

* 









Verb* * 

301-305/. r. . 

306 X-/ 

311 

316-386 

391, 

391b-399 

401-406 r 

411 " . 

412-118 

460 

421 

42t»-428 

431 

432 

441 . 

442-4*5 

451-455 

Total w i 

* 

1 

3 

165 

0 

7 

5 

64 

4 
1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

5 

115 

68 

0 

5 

237 

3 

6 
16 
70 

9 

2 

0 

4 
2 
4 
2 

13 

112 

71 

0 

5 

138 

0 

3 

14 

. 39 

12 
0 
0 
3 
2 
3 
1 
7 

213 

113 

5 

v 5 
V 218 
5 
11 
15 
, 75 
36 
2 
2 

4 

5 
1 

13 

3 

116 

77 

3 

12 

214 

1 

21 

0 

0 

1 

20 

4 
4 

10 

138 

20 

1 

2 

57 

^ 2 
' 13 

11 

3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 

4 
7 

50 

51 

0 

0 

114 

7 

12 

17 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

50 

44 

1 

2 

69 

3 

7 

2 

14 

3 

2 

- 1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
6 
31 

37 

2 

84 

10 

1 

6 

9 

5 

1 

0 

2 
0 
O 
0 
8 

61 

568 

12 

36 

1,296 

25 

4? 

354 

96 

11 

4 

19 

34 

14 

33 

63 

886 










3,580 

Preposition*: 

510-547* 

510-547e 

510-5474 

543, 5491 

Total..: 

„ 

74 

4 

0 

28 

89 

12 

0 

30 

96 

13 

0 

40 

no 

19 

1 

29 

% 

9 

0 

18 

45 

5 

0 

32 

52 

5 

0 

12 

48 

8 

0 

18 
' 37 
6 
0 

218 

647 

81 










947 

Conjunction*: * 

551, 553 

522,533-554 t 

561-562 

563,570 

* 3 
3 

10 

0 

15 

6 

24 

3 

6 

4 

8 

0 

17 

1 

13 

12 

• 3 

1 

18 

1 

6 

3 

5 

5 

15 

3 

17 

2 

5 

5 

5 

2 

6 

2 

10 

3 

76 

28 

*110 

28 

Total 










242 

Miscellaneous: 

601 

611 ' 

701.702. 70Ja 

701,702 . 703b 

Total 

14 

42 

6 

1 

15 

22 

9 

6 

1 

10 

14 

.5 

10 

17 

2 

26 

14 

23 

7 

0 

5 

10 

1 

8 

7 

4 

0 

0 

5 

10 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

75 

144 

42 

47 



% 







308 

Other* : 

810 and over 

Total 

» 

1 

2 

"T 

2 

t 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 










9 

Grand total 






— 




10,077 






L 
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Table III . — Frequency of types of errors in written English usage in Honolulu schools 


(Number of schools, 7; grades, 3-9; number of pupils,- 1,807; number of words. 174.558; numbe^f errors, 16,518; 

• erron per 1.000 words, 95) 


t 

Grades 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 

Number of words examined 

15.698 

28.958 

30. 630 

35. 767 

10. 356 

24, 020 

20. 129 

174. 558 

Rhetorical elements: 







T 


1-3 

352 

* 427 

483 

370 

98 

58 

35 

1.825 

4-8 

110 

165 

154 

119 

65 

55 

80 

748 

I Toul 








2,571 









Sentence form: 









I 10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 o 

l 

1 11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

*0 

5 

\ 13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

\ 17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. o 

j 26. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 31-34 

88 

154 

158 

141 

% 

1QD 

98 

835 

35-36 

1 

6 

3 

5 

7 

5 

0 

27 

44-46 

11 

17 

17 

19 

15 

9 

20 

108 

51 

228 

406 

356 

338 

128 

163 

52 

1,671 

61-62 

1 

13 

62 

2 

0 

0 

AD 

78 

81 

1 

. 6 

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

17 

! 82. 84-86 

l 

1 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 91,96 

0 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

"0 

i 

Toul 








2. 757 









Nouns: 









3 102-116 

l 6 

73 

95 

112 

40 

4t> 

52 

439 

421-126 

101 

157 

. 207 

197 

111 

137 7 

106 

1,016 

131-133 y. 

13 

29 

21 

25 

29 

15 

40 

172 

135-136 

j 25 

31 

42 

41 

‘ 20 

- 29 

16 

204, 

137a 

J 0 

0 

M) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 137b-137d 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Torfl 








1.842 










^ 



- Pronouns: ■ ' 

1 







“ 

151-154 

1 

4 

4 

9 

4 

13 

8 

43 

' 156-159 

8 

3 

16 

16 

6 

6 

3 

58 

161-162 

2 

3 

6 

5 

6 

1 

0 

23 

* 166-171 

2, 

8 

8 

9 

3 

6 

3 

39 

i 176 

5 

35 

25 

JO 

20 

39 

' 25 

179 

178-180 

2 

3 

8 

3 

2 

1 

4 

23 

*■ 181-183 

7 

11 

10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

36 


4 

7 

2 

3 

1 

l 

0 

18 

c 187, — ? 

6 

5 

13 

- 2 

4 

4 

0 

34 

^ 188t... 

33 

0 

2 

0 

2 

^ -0 

0 

- 4 

189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

191-196 

19 

70 

62 

67 

23 

36 

24 

301 

Toul 








758 


- 







Adjectives: 







, 


200 

5 

19 

13 

30 

5 

11 

- 9 

92 

201 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

V 

12 

203-205 

2 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

46 

1 206-207 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

16 

f 211-212 

2 

9 

4 

7 

13 

4 

3 

42 


1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

I 

9 


1 

7 

4 

1 

16 

8 

5 

42 

229 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

236-238 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

11 

’■ 243 

0 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

1 

246 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

9 

^ 


s 





i 


fc i Total 








280 









i 


* 

i 




a 
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Table III . — Frequency of types of errors in written English usage in Honolulu schools — Con. 


Grada 


Article*: 

251-252. 
253-254. 
261-262. 
263 264. 


Total. 


Adverb*: 

271. 


273-281... 

282 

286-287... 

288-289... 

291 

292 

293-294... 

2 % 

297 


Total. 


Verb. 

301-305.. 

306 

311 

316-386.. 
391a. *... 
391b- 399. 
401-406.. 

411 

412-418... 

460 

421 

426-128... 

431 

432 

441 

442-445... 

451-455... 


Total. 


Preposition*. 
510-54%. 
510-547e. 
5 10— 547f . . 
543.549.. 


Total. 


Conj unction* : 

, 551,553 

522. 533-S.J4. 

561-562 

563,570 


Total. 


Miscellaneous: 

601 

611 

701,702, 703a. 
701,702,703b. 


Total.-* 


Otbien: 

810 and over. 


Total. 


Grand total. 


142 


/ 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 

*76 

154 

122 

188 

80 

105 

112 

837 

4 

14 

6 

27 

9 

8 

5 

7* 

18 

.22 

31 

29 

15 

17 

20 

152 

15 

29' 

20 

25 

11 

ir 

9 

120 






• 


1. 182 

4 

4 26 

14 

23 

9 

6 

20 

102 

23 

37 

59 

16 

10 

11 

17 

171 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

44 

38 

43 

19 

9 

27 

1% 

29 

34 

33 

28 

12 

10 

23 

169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

33 

33 

24 

11 

4 

1 

127 

0 

0 

i 

1 

9 

1 

0 

12 








783 

63 

121 

133 

114 

52 

61 

54 

598 

7 

8 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 

42 

7 

17 

25 

3 

1 

1 

0 

54 

163 

327 

274 

211 

142 

134 

200 

1,451 

0 

6 

2 

0 

l 

0 

10 

19 

9 

12 

22 

26 

n 

14 

56 

150 

54 

88 

81 

46 

17 

13 

5 

304 

5 

12 

11 

13 

17 

2 

4 

64 

27 

33 

t 33 

27 

30 

14 

8 

172 

5 

8 

3 

4 

5 

4 

0 

29 

0 

1 

1 

6 

6 

2 

2 

12 

2 

3 

8 

5 

* 8 

4 

• 15 

45 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

6 

1 

4 

1 

25 

17 

21 

28 

32 

17 

14 

9 

138 

170 

261 

276 

1 77 

141 

143 

91 

1,259 


£ 






4, 366 

33 

100 

90 

137 

51 

65 

89 

565 

72 

106 

/3 

71 

54 

49 

57 

482 

8 

33 

22 

33 

17 

30 

23 

166 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^ 6 

0 

7 








1,220 

10 

25 

19 

20 

if 

21 

22 

142 

5 

15 

11 

11 

4 

7 

8 ' 

61 

18 

55 

-48 

65 

31 

41 

23 

271 

18 

27 


22 

18 

7 

" 23 

144 








618 


T 

— 


' 




2 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

' 0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

15 

^ 3 

5 

0 


0 

24 

9 

' 18 

6 

, 26 

0 

0 

0 

59 








103 

2 

11 

14 

11 

0 

0. 

0 

38 








38 








CIA 
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Table IV . — Frequency oj types oj errors in oral English usage iff schools on rural Oahu and the 

islands oj Hawaii , Maui , and Kauai 


t 


i 

I 

| 


(Mumber of *choot», 8; grade*. 1-9; number of pupil*, 1,836; number of words. 65.762; number of error*, 1 1,042; 
• error* per 1.000 word*. 168L 


Grades 

"i 

2 1 

i 

3 

4 

i 

5 

i 

6 

> i 

! 

s J 

, l 

Ail 

NiAnber of word* heard . . 

6.641 

7,020 

8, 155 

9,333 

10. K66 

10,234 

7.645 

5. 326 

540 

65, 762 

Rhetorical element*: 











1-3 

21 

53 

63 

51 

38 

33 

20 

14 

l 

294 

4-8 

79 

46 

36 

61 

48 

49 

25 

28 

6 

378 

Total 




i 






672 











Sentence form: 











10 ’ 

8 

0 

a 

1 

7 

8 

3 

0 

1 

28 

11. 

4 

1 

1 

5 

7 

11 

8 

4 

1 

42 

12 

10 

6 

8 

15 

16 

53 

21 

y 

5 

143 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 * 


14 

17 . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

17 

18 

11 

2 

2 

53 

18 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

12 

6 

4 

0 

29 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3M4 

72 

56 

75 

114 

109 

150 

105 

61 

24 

766 

35-36.... 

4 

4 

2 

, 4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

26 

44-46 

15 

10 

20 

16 

21 

20 

14 

6 

2 

124 

51 

2 

1 

r i 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

61-62 — -*• - -- — 

0 

0 

i 

3 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

14 

81,83 

7 

0 

5 

12 

27 

24 

24 

4 

2 

105 

S2. 84-86 

41 

8 

9 

27 

43 

96 

104 

9 

19 

356 

91,96.. , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

8 

* Total .> 

V- 









1,724 













Noun*: * 



, 








102-116 

* 21 

16 

39 

36 

57 

32 

28 

24 

3 

256 

121-126 

29 

43 

37 

46 

79 

51 

32 

40 

2 . 

359 

131-133 

0 

5 

6 

13 

12 

5 

4 

6 

0 

51 

135-436 

13 

17 

13 

21 

34 

7 

10 

2 

0 

117 

' 137a..: 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

137b— 137d 

0i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Total 










791 











Pronoun*: 





' 






151-154 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

12 

156-159 : 

4 

4 

4 

7 

11 

4 

7 

4 

1 

46 

161-162 

12 

4 

25 

10 

20 

14 

20 

10 

5 

120 

166-173 

1 

3 

1 

8 

11 

5 

. 3 

4 

0 

36 

176.. 

4 

. 3 

10 

7 

5 

1 

4 

4 

0 

38 

178-180 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

181-183 

7 

3 

• 8 

5 

7 

4 

1 

4 

1 

40 

186 

18 

8 

• 14 

7 

18 

24 

17 

2 

1 

109 

187... : 

4 

3 

4 

5 

7 

5 

4 

0 

0 

32 

188 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

.189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

191-196 / 

2 

7 

5 

12 

16 

18 

{/ 6 

8 

0 

74 

Total 









v 

514 











Adiectiveai^fes. 











200 

8 

3 

11 

45 

16 

3 

7 

8 

2 

73 

* 201 

16 

9 

4 

10 

12 

7 

2 

5 

2 

67 

203-205 

6 

0 

5 

10 

12 

14 

8 

2 

0 

57 

206-207 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

211-212 

5 

7 

7 

11 

4 

9 

9 

2 

0 

54 

221-222 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

225-2285 * 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

**4 

2 

1 

17 

229 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

8 

236-238 

0 

1 

*0 

2 

, 5 

2 

2 

1 1 

1 

14 

243 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

0 

0 

0 

8 

a 

4 

0 

5 

0 

18 

Total 






/ 




314 







— 




— 


it 


/ 
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Table IV . — Frequency of types of errors in oral English usage in schools on rural Ophu and the 
_ islands of Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai — Continued 




Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

8 

V 9 

Ail 

Articles: 

251-252 ' _ 


108 

3 

58 

I 

, 2*1 

4 

62 

84 

1 

25 

g 

144 

7 

94 

3 

20 

£ 

112 

94 

14 

4 

770 

23 

108 

45 

253-254 

261-262 

5 

4 

9 

•i 

6 

6 

10 

1 

0 

263-264 

3 

4 

3 

2 

• 




7 

1 j 

O 

0 

Total-.. 











946 

Adverbs: r 

271 1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

4 

e 

11 

8 

> 10 

5 

20 


1 

46 

273-281 

5 

j 

A 

14 

1 7 

7 

8 

282 

o 

o 

o 

a 

n 

1 L 
n 

7 . 

.>78 

286-287 

288-289 

------ 

3 

3 

o 

15 

8 

o 

11 

9 

u 

16 

21 

1 

n 

u 

14 

I c 

u 

23 

10 

n 

0 

8 

15 

0 

13 

13 

0 

2 

0 

105 

291 

1 

2 

1 J 

n 

2 

96 1 

292 

0 

o 

u 

1 

1 

£ 

U 

2 

A 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

1 

0 

1 

> 2 

293-294 

o 

o 

o 

u 

n 

1 

2 

0 

16 

9 

296 


1 

2 

3 

4 

\j 

4L 

U 

5 

1 

0 

43 

10 

297 

1 

T 

o 

O 

o 

3 

1 


1 


f 

j 

0 

0 

0 

Total 











390 

Verbs: ' 

301-30S, 

94 

. 1 
22 
282 
0 

67 

o 

- 67 
2 

110 

3 

c 

117 

133 

125 

3 

50 

31 

824 

306 ' 

11/ 

1 

A 

311 

22 

$ 

5 

196 

1 

c 

L 

A 

4 

3 

80 

2 

0 

16 

316-386^ 

227 

1 

4 

ten 

0 

241 

2 

.25 

1 

70 

4 

255 

0 

32 

65 

1,893 

12 

391a.. 

JjU 

a 

' 391b-399. 

9 


u 

7 

4 

0 

401-Wfr. 



J 

4 C 

O 

12 

71 

/ 

• |Q 

7 

2 

75 

3 

4 

1 

17 

0 

69 

411 


33 

2 

Y7 

6 

28 

6 

l y 

i £1 ’ 

0 

42 

412-418 

J J 
q 

ol 
1 1 

78 

5 

1 

9 

351 

460 

0 

L f) 

2 

y 

n 

17 

ft 

2 

1 


46 

421 

oj 


0 

u 

o 

U 

3 

2 

£ 

* 3 
1 

13 

2 

3 

0 

6 

426-428 

I* 

4 

* 4 

u 

2 

u 

A 

0 

0 

7 

431 

1 

o 


Jm 

1 

u 

7 

3 

0 

15 

432 


0 

0 

J 

A 

0 

7 

7 

2 
2 
1 1 

0 

0 

O' 

35 

441 


1 

2 

3 

2 

* 

7 

L 

£ 

0 

10 

442-445 

5 

3 

62 

L 

13 

120 

22 * 

17 c 

4 

0 

0 

23 

451-455 

106 

53 

11 

• 75 < 

6 

1 57 

2 

47 

64 


^ V 

VI J 

3 

698 

Total 











4, 176 

'Prepositions: 

510-547* 

- 

24 

81 

2 

o 

26 

53 

9 

30 

55 

4 

50 

70 

14 

3 

CQ 

42 

71 

18 

80 


— ■ 


5lO-547e 

30 

S 

2 

15 

278 

5 10— 547f 

OJ 

71 

73 

c 

565 

548. 549.. 

o 

o 

14 

2 

0 

A 

9 

A 

7 

0 

75 






U 

0 
■ 7 

. 1 

0 

6 

Total 







V 




924. 

Conjunction!: 

SSI.S5J 

4 

5 

22 

5 

7 

17 

1 0 

24 

— 

3 

- ■ 

103 

31 

552-554 

0 

o 

1 1 
AL 

5 

17 

8 

7 

22 

*3 

y 

561-562 

22 

9 

5 

O 

g 

6 

19 

,15 

2 

0 

1 

5631 568. 570 

11 

12 

y 

13 

1 / 
7 

7 

, 109 
72 




2 

0 

Total 











315 

Miscellaneous: 

601 ' 

*32 

9 

1 

o 

3 

4 


8 

16 

23 

0 

' 

8 

10 

3 

93 

611 

i j 

£ 

9 

- 21 
3 

701, 702.703. 

9 

11 

3 

T 

* 7 

0 

1 

1U 
1 1 

9 

0 

101 

59 

701.702. 703b 

7 

1 

1*. 

1 1 
1 

7 

7 % 2 

6 





4 

4 

0 

23 

Total 











276 

Others: 

810 and over 






* 






. Grand total 

i 
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Table V . — Frequency oj* types of mors in written English usage in schools on rural Oahu and 

the islands of Hawaii , Maui , and Kauai , 

I r 

[Numbrrof schools, 9; gride*, 3-9; number of pupils, 1,622; number of words, 148,546; number of errors, 17, 596; 

errors per 1,000 words, 1 17] 


Crades 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7, 

8 

1 

9 ! 

All 

Number of words examined 

"^986 

21,587 

26,387 

28.302 

29,980 

24,770 

4,534 

148,546 

* 

Rhetorical elements: 









1-3 

265 

342 

305 

255 

175 

128 

22 

1.492 

4-8 . .- 

86 

218 

202 

197 

129 

132 

20 

984 


Total 






» 1 


2. 476 









Sentence form : 









10 * 

1 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

k . 0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

f3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

18 „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

31-34 

•105 

.158 

160 

170 

12 * 

4 138 

24 

877 

35-36: 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

0 

22 

41-46 

5 

17 

27 

30 

16 

22 

8 

125 

51 

90 

297 ' 

370 

213 

232 

185 

05 

1,422 

61-62 r . 

- 0 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

18 

81 4 83 . . 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

10 

82f84-86 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

91 f % 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

16 

3 

30 








Total A 







- 

2,515 









% 

.Nouns: 








578 

102-116 

52 

78 

88 

104 

120 

112 

. 24 

121-126 

90 

139 

168 

229 

201 

170 

54 

1,051 

1J1-133 

26 

27 

45 

38 

40 

53 

22 

251 

135-136 

33 

32 

41 

47 

33 

10 

6 

202 

„ 137a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

137b-137d 

1 

2 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

12 







Total 








• 2.098 







/ 


Pronouns: 

151-154 

3 

4 

11 

K 

17 

11 

0 

60 

156-159 *. 

14 

17 

17 

10 

10 

1 

84 

161-162 

1 

4 

s. 

3 

6 

, 5 

3 

27 

166-171 

4 

3 

6 

8 

6 

4 

0 

31 

176 

8 

28 

22 

24 

27 

34 

8 

151 

178-180--. 

1 

3 

9 

10 

12 

4 

1 

40 

181-183 

'7 

6 

25 

7 

10 

2 

0 

57- 

186 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

7 

187 ?. 

4 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

16 

188.: 

0 

5 

* 0 

,4 

3 

0 

< o 

12 

189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 0 

, 0 

0 

191-196 

26 

35 

43 

52 

65 

67 

17 

305 





Total 








790 









Adjectives: 






• 


119 

200 

3 

« 14 

23 

26 

34 

15 

•. 4 

201 

1 

9 

3 

7 

8 

3 

. 3 

34, 

203-205 

4 

12 

14 

14 

16 

19 

1 

80 

206-207 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

3 

18 

211-212 

3 

9 

10 

26 

18 

8 

2 

- 76 

221-222 

1 

\ 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

225-228 

1 

3 

3 

12, 

5 

9 

0 

33 

229 

0 

0 

-o 

0 

* ? 

0 

0 

0 

236-238 

*8 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

24T 

— 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

12 

* - - - - ............ — - 









Total.. * 






< 

, 

392 
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Table V .—Frequency of (?pes oj errors in written English usage in schools on rural Oahu and 
tfuisl&nds oj Hawaii , Maui , and Kauai — Continued 


t irade* 


Article* : 
251-252. 
253-254. 
261-262. 
263-264. 

Total.. 

Advert'd: 

271 - 

273-281. 

282 

2S6-287. 

288-289. 

291 

292 

293-294. 

296 

297 


Total. 


Verb.: 

301-305.-, 

306 

311 

316-386.. 

391a 

3916-399 

401-406.. 

411 

412-418.. 

460 

421 

426-428... 

431 

432 

441 

44 2-445.-. 
451-455... 


Total. 


Prepoaitioni: 

5 10— 547a . 
510-547e. 
510-5471. 
548, 549.. 


Totil. 


Conjunction*: 

551. 553 

552,554 

561-562 

563, 568, 570. 


Total. 


Miaccllaneoui: 

> 601 l.i 

611 

701.702, 703a. .... 
701, 702,. 703b 


Total. 


Otheri: 

810 atid over. 

Total 


Grand total. 


3 

4 

5 

r. ' 

1 7 

1 

8 

9 

All 







m 


64 

85 

126 

176 

144 

131 

40 

766 

7 

9 

% 12 

7 

23 

16 

11 

85 

20 

43 

37 

37 

38 

31 

6 

212 

11 

22 

31 

39 

34 

23 

8 

168 








1,231 

7 

17 

11 

19 

21 

16 

6 

• 97 

24 

29 

36 

21 

19 

13 

4 

146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

22 

‘ \ 54 

50 

64 

43 

34 

4 

271 

28 

42 

56 

49 

39 

40 

3 

257 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

27 

29 

20 

22 

26 

1 

144 

0 

3 

1 

3 

3 

/ 2 

2 

14 








936 

84 

171 

212 

rco 

142 

135 

21 

945 

4 

8 

9 

8 

6 

11 

0 

46 

8 

11 

15 

4 

*• 3 

0 

0 

41 

198 

313 

384 

2% 

* 239 

182 

79 

1,691 

2 

1 

3 

8 

6 

2 

0 

22 

2 

26 

31 

69 

33 

16 

12 

189 

23 

42 

46 

23 

34 

21 

0 

189 

4 

20 

10 

12 

6 

7 

0 

59 

. 14 

13 

23 

38 

17 

23 

1 

129 

0 

3 

6 

7 

3 

2 

3 

24 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

0 

10 

1 

4 

3 

11 

‘ '11 

7 

2 

39 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

4 

0 

\2 

20 

30 

32 

38 

38 

25 

6 

189 

112 

218 

1% 

183 

215 

119 
• <■ 

18 

1,061 








4. 653 

26 

83 

— £ r 

100 

147 

129 

112 

27 ’ 

594 

29 

n 


87 

70 

. 60 

. 15 

382 

10 

.."22 

30 

44 

29 

• 38 

26 

189 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

r 


i 





1. 169 

8 

23 

36 

» 

26, 

* •>. 16" 

“ 21 

10 

140 

3 

, 26 

34 

30 

' 20 

27 

10 

150 

21 

54 

84 

78 

67 

42 

16 

362 

34 

. 50 

52 

84 

. 48 

32 

13 

313 








965 


=== 


— 

— 


* 

■ ■ = 

0 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

1 

] 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

. 15 

5 

1 

4 

0 

26 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

♦ 







C 7 

— 







JJ 

3 

21 

21 

20 

16 

27 

10 

118 








118 





■ 


■ 

17 1<56 







1 



\ * 
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* Table VI . — Frequency of types of errors tn oral English usage m schools on the more isolated island 

of Lanai and Molokai 


[Number of schools, 4; grades, 1-9; number of pupils, 862; number of words, 26,542; number of err»r$, 6.157; 

errort per 1 .(XX) words, 252| 


Grader 

1 

2 

3 

4 4 

5 

6 

,7* 

s 

9 

All 

Number of words heard. ............ 

871 

4,201 

3,727 

3,316 

3,544 

3,562 


2.623 

1,185 

26,542 

Rhetorical elements: 











1-3 

y 

20 

42 

31 

22 

15 

13 

6 

18 

170 

4-8 

7 

21 

34 

26 

30 

23 

21 

s 21 

27 

210 

Total 










3*0 











Sentence form: 











10 

0 

2 

5 

2 

12 

*7 

4 

12 

1 

45 

11 

1 

0 

* 1 

5 

12 

14 

8 

7 

0 

48 

12 

0 

5 

7 

13 

34, 

23 . 

19 

9 

11 

119 

13 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

16 

14 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

5 

0 

20 

17 

0 

1 

4 

5 

18 

16 

8 

11 

2 

65 

18 

j) 

2 

1 

5 

12 

o 

5 

9 

2 

43 

26 

€ 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31-34 

36 

56 

61 

49 

84 

105 

142 

80 

40 

653 

35-36 

8 

3 

7 

0 

12 

4 

12 

3 

0 

49 

41-46 

3 

5 

11 

7 

12 

9 

4 

8 

7 

66 

51 , 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

21 

61-62 

1 

1 

0 

0* 

• 4 

1 

0 

2 

2 

] H 

81. 83 

2 

17 

20 

15 

8 

5 

9 

7 

2 

' 85 

82, 84-86 

2 

45 

30 

23 

39 

21 

31 

18 

52 

2M 

91.96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

foul ' 






• 




"1,504 











Nouns: 











102-116 

1 

13 

8 

6 

14 

11 

12 

7 

12 

84 

121-26 

2 

24 

17 

9 

16 

15 

21 

10 

10 

124 

131-33 

0 

1 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

22 

135-36 

0 

7 

13 

7 

4 


2 

4 

0 

39 

137a 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

137b-137d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 










272 












Pronouns: 

— r 










151-154 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

- 156-159.1 ; 

3 

0 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

18 

161-162 

10 

28 

25 

5 

6 

6 

5 

3 

6 

94 

166-171 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

1 

3 

„ 2 

o 

18 

176 

0 

0 

0 

. 1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

10 

178-180 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

181-183 

2 

7 

7 

4 

1 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

186 : 

22 

49 

20' 

20. 

20 

9 

12 

5 

' 1 

158 

187 

0 

1 

1 

2* 

0 - 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

188 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

189 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191-196 

0 

1 

3 

1 

7 

. 3 

4 

5 

8 

32 

Total 










367 









_ 




_ 


Adjectives: 











200 

0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

* 4 

3 

3 

28 

201 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

14 

203-205 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

V- 2 

5 

4 

3 

24 

206-207 , .t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. 0 

2 

211-212 

0 

1 

0 

0 

-7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

221-222 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 


0 

1 

225-228 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

.0 

1 

13 

229 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

. 0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

236-238 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 1 

2 

1 

0 

7 

243 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


'0 

2 

0 

3 

Total 










115 

* - 
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Table VI . — Frequency of types of mors in oral English usage in schools on the more isolated islands 

of Lanai and Molokai — Continued 


X 


Grade* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 

Article*. 






• 





251-252 

18 

47 

50 

34 

70 

49 

70 

51 

36 

425 

255-254 

0 

1 

5 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21 

261-262 

0 

2 

4 

3 

8 


5 

1 

1 

25 

265-264 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

/Total % 










476 











Adve/b*: 











m 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

4 

14 

>275-281..*. 

1 

11 

4 

1 

8 

6 

15 

5 

7 

58 

— ^^282 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286-287 

0 

11 

7 

7 

3 

6 

8 

4 

2 

48 

* 288-289 

0 

3 

5 

8 

% 6, 

1 

1 

0 

3 

27 

291 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

292 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

295-294 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

296 

0 

4 

3 

8 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

31 

297 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

11 

Total 










195 

Verb*: 

1 










501-305 

9 1 

! 32 

65 

34 

52 

46 

41 

29 

41 

349 

506 

3 

7 

1 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

1 

27 

311 

5 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

1 

24 

316-386 

48 

95 

165 

68 

153 

70 

53 

63 

38 

75 > 

391a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3916-399 

0 

1 

3 

l 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

13 

401-406 

l 

1 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

411 

9 

21 

23 

34 

50 

32 

27 

26 

17 

239 

412-418 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

22 

460 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

421 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


426-428 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

9 

431 ; 

0 

1 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 

7 

>2 

432. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

3 

2 

o 

A 

g 

441 

0 

0 

4 

11 

2 

2 

1 

0 


20 

442-445 

0 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 


- 18 

451-455 

14 

87 

51 

32 

21 

38 

35 

22 

ii 

311 

Total 










1.837 

Preposition*: 

* 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



510-547a 

0 

13 

25 

14 

4 

13 

17 

11 

6 

103 

51<M47e 

10 

43 

59 

54 

78 

47 

43 

28 

23 

385 

510-547f 

1 

2 

4 

4 

10 

* 3 

6 

2 

0 

32 

543, 549 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 










520 












Conjunction*: 











551, 5,53 - 

6 

3 

4 

6 

4 

8 

3 

3 

5 

42 

522, 533 — 554 

0 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

9 

2 

25 

. 561-562 

14 

11 

16 

9 

21 

10 

16 

10 

, 9 

116 

563,568, 570..... 

0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

" 0 

14 

Total 










197 












| 







• 




Miscellaneous: 











601 

0 

7 

12 

4 

10 

12 

5 

12 

5 

67 

611. 

8 

7 

10 

5 

42 

25 

1$ 

18 

7 

137 

701, 702, 703* 

15 

27 

17 

5 

7 

2 

5 

2 

2 

82 

701,702, 703b + . 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

8 

Total 










294 

Ot£en: 810 and over 











* 






















Grand total 










6.157 


* 










o 
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Table VII. — Frequency of types of errors in ivritien English usage in schools on the more jsulatcd 

islands of Lanai and Molokai 


[Numbe; of »choolt, 4; grade*. 5-9; number of pupili, 802; number of word*. 80,303 ; number of error*, 10,192; 
• error* per 1,000 wordi, 127) 


Grade* 

3 ^ 

4 

5 | 

6 

7 

5'l 

t 

9 

All 

Number of words examined . . . . ! 

8.377 | 

10,079 

12.2‘« f 

16.927 i 

12.210 j 

11.182 J 

9.238 

sO.305 

Rhetorical element* . 

1-3 

237 

157 

160 

149 

95 

j 

51 i 

., 1 

*s2 

4-8 

49 

M 

64 

i 

67 

60 

50 | 

4'» 1 

420 

Total - 


i 



| , 1.302 

Sentence form: 







J 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ii 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

2 

12 : 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

* 1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

17 - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

jg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51-34 

63 

88 

114 

lfs 

85 

so 

51 

599 

35-36..; 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 j 

3 

8 

41-46 

9 

19 

13 

13 

7 

10 

9 

SO 

51 

91 

118 

179 

228 

no 

76 

54 

856 

61-62 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

5 

1 

18 

81, K3 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, o 

0 

0 

0 

82, 84-86 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

91,96 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

4 

5 

16 

Total | 








1. 584 

Nouns : 









102-116 

24 

31 

38 

70 

43 

55 

47 

308 

121-126 

54 

77 

124 

173 

85 

73 

. 43 

629 

131-133 

12 

14 

17 

14 

19 

14 

21 

111 

135-136..... 

18 

22 

34 

59 

21 

20 

16 

190 

137a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

137b-137d 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Total 








j 1, 242 

Pronouns: 









151-154 

0 

2 

3 

8 

1 

0 

2 

16 

156-159 

14 

17 

10 

7 

10 

4 

1 

63 

161-162 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

19 

166-171 

2 

7 

10 

8 

3 

2 

2 

34 

176 

0 

2 

18 

27 

9 

12 

11 

79 

178-180 

5 

4 

3 

’ 7 

4 

5 

5 

33 

181-183 

1 

5 

10 

•3 

0 

0 

0 

19 

186 

l 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

8 

187 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

188 

0 

8 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

23 

189 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191-196....1 

11 

20 

39 

50 

20 

36 

28 

204 

Total 







j 50 J 

Adjective*: 








1 

200 

6 

“ 4 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

51 

^ 20 L 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

13 

«J-20S 

1 

r 

7 

5 

11 

3 

3 

31 

206-207 

0 

0 

0. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

9 

211-212 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

6 

2 

42 

4 221-222 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

l 

1 

4 


0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

6 

1 

16 

> 229^ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

236-238 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

243 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246..... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

Toul 





* 


7 

180 


149 
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Table VII . — Frequency of types of errors on written English usage in schools on the more isolated 
islande of Lanai and Molokai — Continued 


Grade* 

„ 3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 

Article*: 









251-252 

82 

55 

65 

125 

85 

46 

44 

50 : 

253-254 

3 

6 

12 

16 

9 

7 

9 

62 

261-262 

12 

19 

27 

36 

5 

10 

10 

119 

263-264 

9 

6 

16 

11 

7 

11 

6 

66 






Total 








749 









Adverb*: 









271 

0 

8 

4 

13 

8 

5 

3 

41 

273-281 

21 

37 

17 

15 

21 

3 

3 

117 

282 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

** 133 

286-287 

16 

16 

20 

37 

25 

11 

8 

288-289 

24 

20 

24 

44 

24 

22 

16 

174 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ * 292 vT. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 293-294 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 296 

15 

10 

19 

19 

17 

7 

7 

94 

, 297 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

Total 








567 









c Verb*: 










55 

58 

62 

106 

36 

60 

30 

407 

& 306 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

3 

16 

f 311 

9 

5 

-9 

10 

1 

1 

1 

36 

% 316-386 

202 

165 

213 

217 

97 

125 

46 

1,065 

4 

jk 391a, , 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

391b— 399 

1 , 

5 

12 

17 

11 

14 

3 

63 

f 401-406 .... 

27 

11 

21 

44 

8 

5 

6 

122 

Q 411.. 

8 

6 

9 

6 

6 

2 

1 

38 

\ 412-418 

6 

15 

19 

11 

2 

7 

3 

, 63 

460 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

7 

421 

1 

0 

l 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

426-428 

1 

0 

12 

7 

1 

8 

6 

35 

431 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

432 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

441 

1 

2 

3 

• 1 


1 

1 

10 

\ 442— 44S 

21 

6 

8 

21 

13 

7 

10 

86 

. 451-455 

90 

131 

114 

120 

99 

45 

33 

632 









\ Total. 








2, 590 

v 

^ Prepoiition*: 










50 

69 

30 

79 

55 

339 

^ 510-547* 

33 

23 

w 510-^47c 

55 

38 

58 

82 

51 

30 

24 

338 

510-5471 

11 

12 

24 

28 

18 

24 

27 

144 

543-549 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 









\ Total . 








825 



** 






Gonjunctioni: 

\ 551, 553 

% 2 

6 

17 

10 

6 

4 

4 

49 

\ 522, 533-554 

2 

7 

15 

14 

6 

' 6 

13 

63 

' 561-562 

20 

24 

47 

62 

58 

39 

30 

280 

k 563, 568, 570. 

17 

32 

28 

20 

34 

21 

11 

163 








\ Total.... 








555 









Miicckancoui: 





1 


• 


0 

0 

l 

0 

4 

0 

6 

6Uv „ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

70lA7Oiji83a 

0 

1 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

10 

701,70?T703b 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

20 

10 

39 










> ToOJ 








61 

Other*: \ 





5 

12 


34 

810 and over ..... 

0 

3 

‘ 1 

8 

5 










Total. A. 








34 

Hra nd total 



■ — ■■ = 

— 

- " ■ — 

— 


10. 192 

_v 
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Table VIII . — Frequency of types of errors in oral English usage in Honolulu 
English standard schools 


[Number of schools. 3; grides. 1 - 6 ; number of pupili. 1.615; number of words, 72.844; number of errors. 2.577 

0 error* per 1,000 words, 35] 


Grade* 

' i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

All 

Number of word* heard 


7,8! 

*4 

14,798 

14.846 ‘ 

1 \ Z 1 W 

1 J 1 ?Q 

7 1 01 1 

* 



U.’to 


/ J.S44 

Rhetorical element*: 

1-3 

4-8 

67 

j 10 

22 

11 

93 

20 

57 

11 

83 

19 

44 

27 

366 

98 

Total 







464 

Sentence form: 

10 

1 

o 


o 

o 

1 

A 

n 

fl 

1 

11 

0 


o 

0 

2 

u 

fl 

U 

a 

12 

2 


o 

U 

2 

2 

u 

1 

3 

n 

U 

2 

/ 

0 

13 r ... 

1 


1 

o 

L 

4 

9 

17 

r\ 

H 

0 


o 

L 

n 

o 

A 

17 

o 


o 

o 

u 

fi 

u 

n 

u 

A 

U 

a 

18 

1 

o 


o 

2 

u 

2 

u 

U 

3 

A 

0 

8 

A 

26 


o 

o 

fl 

u 

A 

31-34 

6 


6 

31 

o 

V 

18 

n 

u 

40 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

n 

U 

y) 

121 

r 

35-36 

1 

1 

1 

o 


o 

aU 

3 

4 

3 

A 

44-46 


o 

3 

o 

£ 

3 

17 

51 


o 

fl 

61-62 


o 

o 

u 

1 

3 

9 

2 

81 

<; 

6 


3 

o 

13 

3 

2 

U 

5 

82. 84-86 


o 

5L 

91,96 

i 

i 0 

i 

. 

0 

0 

u 

2 

0 

4 

4 

Total 






229 

iNoun* 

102-116 

121-126 

131-133..°. c 

135-136 

137a 

137b-137d 

! > 4 

: , 1 

1 o 

l 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

15 

5 

1 

0 

0 

25 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

22 

9 

3 

2 

0 

0 

121 

52 

17 

3 

0 

1 

Total ; 







194 

Pronoun*: 

151-154 

' o 


1 

o 

o 

■ 

4 

1 

A 

1 

2 

9 

1 

2 

A 

7 

A 

156-159 

0 


1 

12 

3 

1 

9 

161-162 -a 

2 


5 

u 

U 

♦ 

S3 

166-171 

2 


2 

3 

2 

\176 

1 

2 


2 

6 

j 

5 

1 

1 

A 

L 

2 

1 3 
18 
o 

178-180 ' 


4 

1 

1 

3 

L 

1 

181-183 i 

2 


1 

4 

u 

4 

1 

1 

a 

10 

17 

a 

186 A 

3 


2 

187 

0 


0 

' 5 

o 

T 

6 

L 

fl 

188 i 

0 


0 

0 

o 

U 

fl 

o 

a 

189 . 

0 


o 

o 

u 

fl 

u 

a 

U 

a 

191-196 

3 


8 

14 

16 

u 

33^ 

u 

1 A 

u 

84 





IU 

Total A 







219 


— 








Adjective*: i 

200 & 

2 


o 

5 

3 

3 

o 

5 

2 

5 

A 

5 
1 

6 
0 
a 

20 

8 

.24 

1 

2 

. 2 
2 
0 
a 

201 t. 

2 


o 

203-205 1 

1 

0 


2 

6 

4 

206-207 ! 


0 

1 

o 

o 

211-212 

0 


o 

2 

u 

A 

221 - 222 .: 

0 


0 

o 

' 2 
o 

u 

o 

u 

A 

225-228.. 'A*. 

o 

• 

0 

o 

2 - 

u 

0 

n 

229 *. 

XT' 


0 

o 

o 

A 

fl 

236-238 

y 0 


0 

o 

o 

fl 

u 

fl 

2*3 

0 


o 

o 

o 

u 

fl 

u 

fl 

u 

a 

246 

2 


o 

2 

f. 

u 

A 

u 

fl 

u 

14 






o 

* 

u 

Total. 







73 
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Table VIII .— Frequency of types of errors in oral English usage in Honolulu 
English standard schools — Continued 


^ Grades g 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

All 

Article!: 

251-252 

3 

2 

7 

2 1 

1 0 

11 

1 

21 

91 

253-254 

0 

J 1 

1 

O 

lo 

261-262 

3 

3 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 

11 

263-264 

o 

ts 

7 

5 

2 

23 

Total 


f 

4 

2 

19 







144 

Ad verbi : 

271 

6 

5 

o 

in 

5 

1 

A 

8 


43 

273-281 - 

o 

■ u 

7 

9 

282. .. *-* 

o 

o 

J 

n 

0 

1 

5 

286-287 ' 

2 

n 

5 

c 

U 

A 

0 

0 

3 

0 

288-289... 

4 

8 

n 

4 

1 7 

3 

17 

291 

o 

j 

n 

lZ 

A 

6 

6 

41 

292.. .. 

0 

1 0 

u 

n 

U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

293-294.... 

0 

A 6 ° 

U 

n 

U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

296... 

. 2 

u 

c 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

297 

' 0 

J 

n 

l 

5 

22 



u 


3 

1 

7 

Total 







135 

Verbs: 

301-305 

23 

1 

2 

21 

0 

c 

in 

17 

41 

20 

172 

306 

n 

if 

A 

311 

u 

7 

U 

8 

77 

0 

0 

1 

33 

3 16-386 

11 

o 

o 

10 

o 

J 

in 

2 

33 

12 

14 

391a 

n 

LI 

A 

130 

391b-399 

o 

2 

7 

u 

U 

0 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

401-406.... 

* 7 

j 

1 1 

2 
1 A 

4 2 

11 

411 

2 

n 

1 1 

1 

A 

\t 

6 

53 

412-418 

o 

U 

1 

o 

7 

1 

1 

1 

10 

460 

o 

1 

n 

4 

11 

421 

o 

n 

1 

4 

426-428 

o 

n 

u 

n 

2 

A 

2 

0 

4 

431 ; 

0 

o 

u 

n 

u 

o 

u 

A 

0 

0 

0 

432 . 

u 

n 

u 

A 

U 

A 

0 

3 

- 3 

441 

o 

u 

n 

u 

A 

U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

442-445 

3 

u 

1 

A 

u 

A 

1 

10 

1 

3 

451-455 

10 

* 

77 

L 

2 

13 

13 

Total 

* 

Ij 

9 

69 







517 

Preposition!: 

510-547a 

19 

11 

3 

o 


7A 

70 

27 

18 

21 

151 

510-547e 

A 

JO 

71 

x9 
1 1 

-S40-547{ 

u 

A 

XI 

2 

A 

13 

c 

11 

10 

78 

575, 549 

7 

n 

6 

A 

9 

34 

Total 



U 

U 

0 

0 

0 







263 

Conjunction!: 

551, 553 

1 

1 

3 

1 

n 

A 

3 

c 

5 

— 

16 

522. 533-554 1 

A 

2 

•561-562 

u 

1 

9 

O 

A 

• 5 

5 

3 

20 

563, 570 

4 

T 

7 

4 

3 

4 

6 

1 

22 

Total 




6 

30 

Miscellaneous: 

601 

7 

1 

0 

J t 

3 

A 

24 

18 

1 

16 

10 

88 

, 611 * 

5» 

1 c 

64 

701, 702, 703* 

2 

2 

2 

!>• 

X 

U 

A 

48 

701, 702,T03b 


o 

A 

U 

2 

1 12 

Total 




1 1 

3 

7 

28 







152 

Others: 

810 jnd over 

6 

4 

1 fi 

77 

23 

19 

. 99 

AfeJ * 


U 

« lo 

27 





* 





Grand total 







99 







C77 





- 



A 57/ 
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Table IX. Frequency of types of errors in mitten English usage in Honolulu 

English standard schools 

^ % 
[Number of ichool*. .1; (Trade*. 3-6; number of pupili. 1,194; number of word*. 109.307; number of error*. 5.389; 

errors per 1.000 word*. 4>) 


1 

3 


! . - 

i 0 

6 

15.134 

23.975 

52,606 

37.592 

117 

166 

225 

15? 

21 

1 

19 

18 

23 

1 




0 

0 

0 

„ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

33 

89 

80 

1 

3 

0 

'3 

2 

6 

8 

13 

157 

182 

380 

354 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 





26 

43 

43 

60 


31 

>9 

50 

J 

7 

11 

11 

so 

13 

* 54 

63 

? 

* 0 

0 

4 0 

i 

0 

0 

2 





0 

4 

1 

=======:= 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

• 0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

2 

3 

. 5 

3 

0 

11 

13 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

25 

44 

$0 

70 





4 

14 

8 

r5 

1 

0 

] 

0 

7 

1 

1 7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 







Grades 


Number of words examined. 


Rhetorical element: 

1-3 

4—8 _ 


Total. 


Sentence form 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

17 

18 

26 

31-34 

35-36 


51 t__ 

61-62 

81 

82. 84-86. 
91,96.... 


Total. 


Nouns: 

102-116 :: 4 

121-126 

131-133 / 


135-136. 

137a 

137b-137d. 

Total 


Pronouns: 

151-154.. 

156-WflL. 

161-162.. 

166-171.. 

176.. .... 
. 178-18(5.. 

181-183.. 
186 

187.. .... 

188 

189 

191-196.. 


Total- 

Adjectives: 

200 . 

201 

203-205. 

206-207. 

211 - 212 . 

221 - 222 . 

225-228. 

229 

236-238. 

243 

246 


Total. 


All 


10* >,307 


661 

81 


742 


0 

. 0 
0 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

258 

7 
29 

1,073 

0 

13 

0 

8 


1. 389 


172 

155 

36 

160 

0 

3 


526 


6 

II 

6 

6 

14 

13 

24 

6 

17 

0 

0 

189 


292 


41 

2 

20 

5 

8 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

$ 

91 
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Table IX .— Frequency of types of errors in written English usage in Honolulu 
'• English standard schools — Continued 


Grade* 


Article*: 

251-252. 
253-254. 
261-262. 
26 >-264. 

Total.. 


Adverb*: 

271 

273-281.. 
282. ..... 
286-287.. 
288-289.. 
291 

292.. .... 
293-294. . 

296.. . p. 


297. 


Total. 


Verb* 

301-305... 

306 

311 

316-386... 

391a 

391b-399w . 
401-406. _ . 

411 

412-418... 

460 

421 

426-428... 

. 431 

432 

441 

442-445 

451-455... 


Total. 


Prepositions : 
510-547a. 
510-547e. 
510-547f.. 
543,549.. 

Total... 


Conjunctions: 


Total. 


niuncti 
551,553. 
522,533-554. 

561-562 

563, 570 


Miscellaneous 

601. .r. 7 . 

611 

701, 702, 703a. 
701,702,703b. 


Total. 


Others: 

8f0 and over. 


Total 

Grand total. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

All 


18 

36 

60 

ifl 


3 

5 

4 

12 

9 

15 

9 

18 

51 


9 

10 

12 

36 





236 

11 

' 16 

20 

6 

53 

9 

6 

9 

3 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

7 

13 

40 

8 

16 

18 

22 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

31 

19 

71 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 





1 258 

40 

76 

59 

64 

239 


2 

3 

2 

8 

5 

20 

28 

28 

81 

49 

81 

78 

45 

253 

0 

1 

1 

1 

. 3 

^ 9 

10 

3 

5 

' *27 

12 

22 

25 

14 

73 

2- 

6 

9 

— 5 

22 


4 

8 

6 

20 

2 

2 

3 

I 

8 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

2 

9 

10 

19 

40 

20 

18 

41 

41 

120 





907 

18 

59 

80 

81 

238 


19 

38 

37 

110 

2 

13 

30 

18 

63 

1 

1 

2 

> 0 

4 





415 

2 * 

6 

4 

4 

16 

7 

11 

13 

13 

44 

24 

33 

37 

45 

139 

29 

19 

22 

29 

99 





298 

0 

• 1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

- 0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

9 

9 

15 

34 





47 

22 

60 

61 

45 

188 





188 

=c : 

— = 



C -3QQ 





J, JO 7 
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Tab we 'X..— Frequency oj types oj errors in oral English usage made by nonhaole children in Honolulu 
■ English standard schools 

* m 

(Number of ichool*. 3; grade*, 1-6; number of pupil*, 845; number of word*. 37,442; number of error*. 1.440; 

error* per 1,000 word*, 38] 


tirade* 

i 

1 i 

i 

! , 
I 

3 i 4 
1 

5 

! 

6 

i 

1 

a:; 

f 


j 

i 


! 


-V. 

Number of caie* 

I 86 

| 102 

179 

1 l" 7 

157 

144 

! S45 

Numb<y of word* heard.. 

, 3,0>2 

4, 237 

7,483 

1 8, 540 

7.316 

7,014 

1 57. 442 

Number of error* 

1 164 

i IK 

548 

| 287 

298 

20S 

1 1,440 

Rhetorical element*: 

i 






1 

1-3 

! 38 

i3 

59 

27 

45 

25 

185 

4-8 

7 

6 

9 

8 

4 

13 

47 

Total 







2P 


1 



.. .a. . 




Sentence form: 








10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 . 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

6 

13 „ 

1 

1 

4 


3 

3 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

8 

* 26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31-34 

4 

5 

20 

6 

16 

10 

61 

35—36 * 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

41-46 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

3 

14 

51 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

6 

61-62 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

81 , 

5 

3 

7 

0 

3 

1 

19 

82. 84-86 ; 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

91,96 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Total 







142 











Noun*: 








102-116 _ 

5 

5 

y 

13 

*21 

7 

63 

121-26 

3 

2 

o 

13 

* 7 

3 

34 

131-J3 

•1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

11 

1)5-56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

137a : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137b — 1 37d 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 







109 


- ■ — 

— 

L _ 


________ 



Pronoun*: . 








151-154 

0 

1 

• 0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

156-159. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

161-162 

0 

3 

8 

5 

5 

7 

28 

166-173 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

176 

0 


5 

3 

1 

2 

12 

178-180.* 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

181-1.8) 

0 

1 

0 

1 


4 

1 

186 

1 

1 

] 

2 

0 

1 

6 

187 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

188 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

191-196 

1 

6 

10 

9 

24 

2 

52 

Total 







U£- 






. . 

______ 


Adjective*: 








200 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

6 

201 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

203-205....: ; 

0 

1 

5 

3 

• 2 

1 

12 

206-207 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

* 1 

211-212 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

221-222 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

225-228 

u> 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

229 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

236-238 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

246 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

0 

8 

Total....* 

■a 



* 



35 


— 


— - 

■ — ■ — 


-- • 



S , 
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Tabi f. ^ Frequency of types of mors in oral English made by nonhaole children in Honolulu 

English standard schools — Continued 








} 


Table XI.— Frequency of types of errors in written English usage made by nnntiaole children , 

HonoMu English standard schools 


(N^ber of, schools, 


grades, 3-6; number o^upils, 636; number of swords, 59,418; number of errors, 2.S75; 
errors per 1,000 words. 48| 


Grades 

ft 

3 

4 

5 

i 

<• 

All 

Number of cases 

Number of words hitdu. . . «, 

HI 

8, 624 
452 

172 

160 

163 
20. 397 

X91 

636 

Number of errors . 

1 

17, 33V 

1 UM 

59, 418 

Rhetorical element: 


o>~u 

1 \ hi 

2, 875 





■ 

1-3 * 


Q 1 


66 

33 3 

4-8 

oo 


110 

12 

’ Total 


9 

46 





379 

Sentence form: ' « 

10 

0 

0 

n 

A 

r\ 

i 

A 

0 


11 

u 

n 

V 

0 

0 

12 

u 

n 

0 

0 

13 

V 

0 

o 

u 

0 

0 

0 

14 ^ 

u 

0 

n 

0 

0- 

0 

17 

o 

• 0 

• 0 

0 

18 * 

0 

o 

U 

n 

0 

A 

a 

0 

26 

u 

n 

u 

0 

0 

31-34 

32 

1 

u 

0 

in 

0 

48 

3 

0 

35-36 

LL 

7 

40 

0 
jt 6 

142 

41-46. 

•25 

50 

v 0 
2 

L 

A 

6 

51 

a 

7t 

6 

166 

0 

41 

61-62..’. V 

n 

163 

A 

452 

81,83 V * 

u 

2 

n 

0 

0 

A 

0 

82, 84-86 

0 

0 

5 

0 

9 

91,96 

u 

1 

.0 

A 

0 


0 

, 2 

3 

*■ Toul 





653 

Nouns: 

102-116 

13 

14 

, 5 

71 


36 

24 

95 

121-126 

Ar | 

77 

25 

20 

8 

nr 

. 131-133 

StL 

\ 

80 

135-136 ' 

21 

0 

0 

J 

6 

37 

*0 

. 22 

137a _• 

o 

n 

25 

0 

n 

89 

• 1376-1 J7d 

u 

n 

0 


u 

U 

2 

2 

Total _• 





288 

Pronouns: 

151-154 ; 

o 

• 7 

A 

1 

3 

156-159 

1 

1 

0 

2 

L 

n 

0 

161-161. 

u 

4 

A 

0 

4 5 

166-173 

L 

7 

U 

] 

0 

3 

176 

L 

n 

! 

3 

' 178-180 

1 

0 

o 

u 

7 

10 

181-183..-. 

At 

1 

n 

\ « 

7 

186 

7 

1 

n 

' 0 

8 

187 

2 

u 

7 

2 

3 

188 

o 

* / 
n 

2 

A 

3 

14 

189 

0 

15 

u 

n 

u 

0 

Oo 

0 

0 

. 191-196 

u 

21 

• 0 

48 

0 


lo 

112 

Toul 





168 

Adjectives: 






200 

1 

o 

Q 

A 

10 

0 

24 

201 

y 

n 

4 

A 

■ 203-205 

2 

o 

u 

1 

1 

n 

0 

4 

A 

0 

206-207 

2 

• 1 

9 

211-212 ‘ " 

2 

U 

A 

2 

221-222 

l 

0 

i U 

1 

o 

U 

A 

0 

1 

rl 

2 

225-228 " ‘ 

U 

ft 

4 

1- 

229.. 

o 

V 

n 

u 

A 

236-238 

o 

u 

9 

u 

2 

. *\ 

0 

0 

243 

o 

At 

n 

0 

4 

246 ; 

* 0 

VI 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Total /.. 


4 





49 








157 

\ 





Table*^CI. Frequency of types of errors in wnltp^nglish usage made by nonhaole children in 
Honolulu English standard sMols — Continued 


Grade* 


Article*: 

251-252. 

253-254. 

261-262. 

263-264. 

Total.. 


Adverbs: 

271.. . <. 
273-281. . 

282 

286-287.. 

288-289.. 

291 

292 

293-2^4 . . 

296.. .... 

397 . 


5 


A 


Total. 


Verb.: 

301-305 

306 , 

311 C 

316-386 ‘ 

391* 

391b-,399 ' ^ 

401-406 

411 

412-418 

460 ; 

421 

426-428 

431 

432 . 

441 

444-445 

451-455 :: 


1 Total. 


Prepoiition*: 
510-547a.._ 
510-547e..fT 
510-547f...?_ 
543, 549 


18 


18 

1 

4 

26 

0 

3 

5 
1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 


Total. 


Conjunctions: 

551, 553 

552, 554, 556. 

561-562 

563, 568, 570.. 


Total. 


Miscellaneous: 

60* 

611 : 

701,702. 703a. 
701, 702, 703b. 


Toul. 


Others: • 

810 and over. 


43 

0 

11 

58 


11 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

11 


38 

16 

10 

0 


4 

5 

20 

13 


29 


11 


27 

1 

13 

41 

0 

2 

12 

3 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

28 


32 


12 


All 


37 

2 

21 

32 

1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

28 


46 

22 

8 

0 


4 

3 

30 

20 


0 

0 

0 

11 


26 


£ 

6 

27 

21 


£ 


116 


32 

IK 

0 

22 

38 

0 

0 

0 

43 

2 


155 


125 

4 

49 

157 

1 

14 

36 

7 

13 

7 

2 

2 

0 

2 

28 

80 


527 


137 

67 

38 

2 


244 


10 
, 19 
.81 
63 


173 


. 1 
1 

5 

_22 

15 


94 




2, 875 


.158 


O 

ERIC 



Toul 

Grand total 


. Table XII. Frequency of types oj errors in oral English usage made by hople children in 

Honolulu English standard schools 

[Number of ichooli. 3; Rridei, 1-6; number of pupil«, 740; number of word*. 34.014; number, of error,, 1,066; 

error* per 1,000 word*. 3 1 ) • 


G^dct* 


Number of ca*e*. 

NumbcT of word* heard. 
Number of error* 


Rhetorica^elementi > 

1-3 

4-8 


Total. 


Sentence form : 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

17 

X-:::::: 

31-34 

35-36 


51 

61-62. 
81. 


82. 84-86. 
91. 


Total. 


Noun*: 

102-116... 

121-126... 

131-133... 

1 35—1 36 

137a 

137b-137d. 


Total. 


Proooynai 

151-154. 

156-159. 

161-162. 

166-T71.. 

176 

178-180.. 

181-18^. 

186_Z-. 

187 

188 

189 

191-196.. 


Total. 


Adjectives: • 

200 

201 ” 

203-205 * 

206-207 ». / 

211-212 

221-222 1 / r 

* 225-228 

229 

236-238. t 

. 243 

' 246 


Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

71 

96 

148 

136 

147 

142 

2, 787 

3,637 

7,315 

6,506' 

7,400 

6, 369 

1 16 

82 

257 

186 

234 

1W 

29 

8 

54 

30 

39. 

20 

3 

5 

11 

- 3 

7 

•L. 

,.v n 








0 

0 

i 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

, 0 


V 0 

0 

t) 

• 3% 

0 


v \o 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

e 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1* 

11 

12 

15 

9 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

1 

- * 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

- ‘ 0 

2 

1 

0 

*- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

5 

3 

0 

* 4 

•'2 

0 

1 

0 

* 0 

0 

a 

0 

1 

0 

• 0 

0 







, “ 

— 

— 


■ 

— - ; 

5 

$ 

14 

14 

10 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

0’ 

0 

‘ 1 

4 


0 

0 

0 

k 0 

1 

0 

1 

, . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. > 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

• 0 







0 

0 

' °0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 


0 


r 

1 

2 

0 

■ 0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

, 4 

10 

5 







2 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

4-2 

“ ‘ 0 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/ o 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' l 

• % 0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 








All 


740 

34,014 

1.066 


180 

42 


222 


0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

1 

3 

3 

0 

12 

1 

1 


76 


57 

16 

6 

2 

0 

1 


82 


4 

2 

23 


6 

3 

10 

1 

0 

T> 

27 


if 


85 


13 

9 

6 

0- 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 


35 


159 


o 

ERIC 



Table XII .— Frequency oj types of errors in oral English usage made by haole children in 
Honolulu English standard schools — Continued 


Grides * 

■ 

; 

! , 
! * 

• 3 

4 

5 

6 

All 

. 

Articles 

251-2^2 v 

255-254 jf 

261-262 „ * .. 

263-264 _• * 

Total ' 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

4* 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

13 

0 

1 

0 

- •> 

6 
12 
4 6 % 







56 

Adverbs: • 

- 27^ 

27s-m 

[■ * 282 

286-287 y. .. 

288-289 

291 

2I3-294 

296 

2^7 











3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

. § 

2 

0 

0 

0 

, 1. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0' 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

'0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vi • 
0 
0 
6 
17 
0 
0 
0 
2 

Total 







g -s. 

Verbs; . . V ’* 

301-305 : 

306 K ... 

% 3ii y 

. 316-386 

/391a....: 

* 391b-399 

401-406 

411 

412-418 

< . 460 

421 

' # 426-42*. 

431 

432 

441 

4 42 -445 

10 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

l 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 0 

1 

2 

17 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

r • 0 

* ,0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

12 

0 

3 

3 
0 

4 0 

7 

4 

.0 

1 

1 

r 0 

0 
0 
0 

. ; .0 
2 

22 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 

-0 

t" 

1 

5 

9 

0 

4 

5 
0 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

.0 

0 

0 

2 

l i \ 

0 \ 

4 

29 

f m 

/ 1 

2 i 

5 
i 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• j 

28 

< 

451-455 „ 

* Total 

;• •• 3 







203- 

Preposition*: 

510-547a 

510-547e ^ - 

'510-547f 

543,549 . 

Total .4/ 

* 9 
3* 

• .0 

6 

l 

4 

0 

J8 

* 

0 

9 

4 

l 

0 

11 

4 

3 

0 

11 

7 

4 

0 

v 64 • 

24 
14 
0 




j-* 



102 

Conjunction*: 

.53 L 553 

^522;53.U554..:.; 

* 561-562 1. 

{63, 570 i 

. • - Toui : - .t 

1 

0 

* 1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

. 5 

2: 

3 

2 

-2 

>. 1 

. ‘ 1 

> l 

> v 0 

-■ L 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

8 

- 4. 

• 






_♦ >5 

' Mi*cel1an«>u*: t 



611 

701.702, 703a 

701, 702* 703b / 

| 

5 

1 

8 

1 

0 

* 1 

. 1 

3 

6 

•. 4* 

3 

2 

, 0 
0. 

• , * j 

*' 15 
6 

Si 

A 

4 

( Si 

► 34 

17 _ 

5 

14 







70 

Otbtpv-v* * w r . 

ot0 and over 

Total. . .^p 

--.y . ■ 


. . ... 




4 

' * 1 

* 7 

: 1* 

9 


• 

. 53 







53 

Grand total 


— 

: 

■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

= ‘ 

4 * ’* 

1,066 

% 



. * * 



*# 

* 







. 



160 






a 







• 

4 -’Sl.' • f 

*. 



s 



* 

• w* ‘ . 







1 • 

* i 

. * 

#» » 




' >t . 










• 

• ♦ •_ #• •* 


Table XIII . — Frequency of types of errors in written English usage made by haole children in 

Honolulu English standard schools 


[Number of schools, 3, grades, 3-6; number of pupils, 558; number of words, 49,889; numher of errors, 2,51 5: 

error* per 1 , XX) words, 50] ' 


Total.. 

Nouns: 

102-116. 
121-126. 
131=1 33. 
135-136. 


137a. 
137b-137d. 

Total.... 


Pronouns: 

151-154. 

156-159. 

161-162. 

166-173. 

176 

178-180. 
181-183. 
186 

187 

188 

189 

191-1%. 

Total.. 


Adjectives; 

200 

201 

203-205. 
206-207. 
211 - 212 . 
221 - 222 . 
225-228. 
229... .. 
36-238. 

243 

246 


Total. 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 


3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

no 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


2 

1 

1 

t) 

1 

1 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 


s T 

3 
2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

- 6 

0 

22 


nr 


1 

— I 

1 


H 


^ Grades 


| 

> * ! 

4 

5 

6 , i 

All 

■ i 


1 



i 

» " i 

i - 


Number of cases . 


1 

115 

1 

137 1 

167 | 

1 

141 

558 

Number of words heard 



6, 510 

10/0 7 | 

15. 267* 

17. 195 

4 >, 8 89 

Number of errors 


.... 1 

403 

550 i 

S4> 

755 

2,513 

Rhetorical elements: 

- 

j 


i 

! 



-fr 

1-3 % 



1 51 

75 1 

116 

>7 

| 329 

4-8 ; 



7 

s’ 

6 

14 

55 

Total. . .o 


i 




564 

Sentence form: 

» 



| 1 




10...... 


. \| 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

11 


1 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

12 - 

- 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 



0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ is : - 


m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 


| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51-34 __ 



24 

11 

1 

44 

32 

111 

35-36 

0 

0 

* 0 

1 

41-46 

2 

i 

2 

7 

13 

51 

,0 

108 

217 

188 

5 95 

61-62 

0 

0 

*Q 0 

0 

0 

ayu 

0 

i 

^ 1 

1 

4 

82. 84-86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91.96 - 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 


13 

22 

18 

24 

20 

*9 

19 

26 

2 

4 

3 

5 

10 

7 

29 

. 26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

22 


730 


77 

74 

14 

n 


LK 

238 m N 


6 
• 3 

4 

4 

6 

17. 

2 

3 

0* 

•0 

77 


124 




17 

2 

11 

3 

6 

2 

h 0 
0 
0 
0 
l 

~42 



Table XIII —Frequency of types of errors in written English usage made by haole children in 
Honolulu English standard schools — Continued 


3 

4 

5 

6 

All 

15 

11 

IS 

30 

74 

0 

1 

2 

t 3 

6 

3 

i 

8 

3 

5 

4 

• ! 

_ 24 

15 

i 




119 

! 

■r 4 

5 

9' 

3 

21 

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

6 

18 

3 

6 

7 

^ 10 

26 

0 

0 

0 

* o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ i 3 

- 6 

12 

7 

28 

.1 0 

°j 

/ o 

1 

1 



1 


103 

I 

1 22 

34 

32 

27 

115 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

9 

15 

7 

32 

23 

23 

38 

13 

97 

0 

•1 

1 

O 

2 

6 

2 

1 

4 

13 

% 7 

11 

13 

6 

37 


4 

6 

4 

15 

1* 

0 

3 

3 

7 

o 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

- 1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

* 0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

7 

12 

7 

7 

13 

13 

40 





381 

6 

21 

37 

, 35 

99 

8 

3 

18 

15 

44 

1 

3 

12 

10 

26 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 





171 

0 

2 

4 

’ “ 6 

6 

3 

7 

6 

10 

26 

8 

13 

22 

15 

58 

13 

6 

8 

9 

36 





126 

0 

0 

0 

. 2 

2 ' 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

.0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

‘ 4 

12 





18 

15 

n 

m 

f ■ n 

- . 97 





97 





1 C|1 







Total...!. . 


Adverbs: 

271. 


y 


273-281.... 

28 1 

286-287.. 

288-289.... 

291 

292 

293-294.... 

296 

297 


Total. 


Verbs: 

301-305.. 

306 

311 

316-386.. 

39h 

3916-399. 
401-406. . 

411 

412-41 8. . 

460 

421 

426-428.. 
431 

fc:::: 

442-445.. 

451-455.. 


Total. 


Prepositions: 
510-547a. 
5lO-547e_ 
5 10— 547f _ . 
543, 549.. 


Total *. . 

it 

Conjunctions: 

551,553 

552, 5Afci*. 
561-5fiflFr. 
563, 570 368. 


Total. 


Grades 


Articles: 

251-252 

253-254 

261-262.. 

263-264 t 


Miscellaneous: 

601.... 

611 

i 701,702, 703a. 
Wl, 702, 703b. 


Total. 


Others: 

c 810 and over. 


Total. 


C^pand total. 


♦ * 


162 


% 


J 




